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Old Witch House, Salem, 


A well-preserved example of the thoroughness with which the builders of two centuries ago did their work, 
Dark stories of the days of witchcraft still give a ghostly interest to thls gloomy old mansjon, 











The Dark Years of New England History. 





The Sarah Osborn House, Danvers. 


This house was built in 1660, and was the home of Sarah Osborn, the first woman accused of witchcraft 


in 1692. 


The privations of imprisonment caused her death before the sentence of execution was carried out, 


Photograph by Halliday, Boston, 


Tue Dark Years o— New ENGLAND History. 


HE narrow strects are gloomy in the 
twilight shadows; the little windows 
in the quaint old houses give forth 

but feeble glimmers of light; here and there 
a solitary person moves silently along the 
paths; a strange hush is over the village. 

A door opens in an edifice on the princi- 
pal street, and there steps forth a solemn group 
—the chief men of the town, grave with im- 
portance—pompous with dignity; shawl- 
shrouded women, with white faces and 
haunted eyes—and last an officer of the law, 
escorting the prisoners, women and men. 
The trial for life is over. Their plea has 
availed not, and their path leads to the gaol, 
instead of to the home that will see them 
nevermore. 

It is a lonely way to the hill whereon the 
gaunt skeleton of death sits ever by the side 


of the altar on which his victims suffer, 
The gallows stands outlined against the sky. 
It is empty to-night but another eventide 
some strange object may swing in the passing 
of the chill winds, for on this gallows the 
accused of the people expiate the crime of 
which they were judged guilty—guilty, alas, 
of a crime that never has nor never will 
exist! 


Two centuries have gone since the belief 
in witchcraft led men and women to pro- 
nounce death upon their fellow-beings for 
this offense. In this enlightened age we can 
scarcely credit the hanging of those accused 
by their neighbors; testified against by mere 
children, and convicted by learned men upon 
evidence that was chiefly hearsay, prejudice 
or absolute falsehood, , 
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Tt was in and around the towns of Salem, 
Danvers, Gloucester and similar Massachu- 
setts communities that witchcraft found its 
early adherents. ‘The *¢ outbreak in Salem 
village ’’ began in 1692 and lasted for three 
years. Here and at Danvers occurred those 
events which have come down to us in his- 
tory as among the most remarkable of any 
age, and have left a lasting discredit upon 
our American civilization. Within the 
period above mentioned it is estimated that 
250 persons were tried and executed for 
witchcraft. It was rarely that the accused 
escaped. The alleged victims presented 
themselves in court, and gave ocular demon- 
strations to the judge and 
jury of the injuries inflict- 
ed upon them by the pris- 
oner. It was not alone 
the uneducated who be- 
lieved in witchcraft—the 
first men of the commun- 
ity doubted it not. 
«« What a sad thing it is 
to see those firebrands of 
hell hanging there! ”’ said 
Rev. Mr. Noyes, pastor 
of the Salem First 
Church, when the bodies 
of eight poor victims were 
shown him, swinging 
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from the branches of the oak tree that served 
as a gallows. 

Among those who believed firmly in 
witchcraft, yet who were men of knowledge 
and ability, was Cotton Mather, a clergy- 
man who began his ministerial career at the 
age of twenty as assistant to his father, In- 
crease Mather, pastor of North Street 
Church, Boston. Both Mathers claimed 
that those who were believed to be witches 
were disciples of the devil. The younger 
put into print the beliefs which others ex- 
pressed by word of mouth. In his «* Won- 


ders of the Invisible World,’’ published in 
1693, he says: 


“The Devil, Exhibiting 
himself ordinarily as a small 
Black Man, has decoy’d a fear- 
ful knot of proud, forward, 
ignorant, envious, and malici- 
ous creatures, to list themselves 
in his horrid Service, by enter- 
ing their Names in a Book, by 
him tendered unto them. 
These Witches, whereof above 
a Score have now Confessed, 
and shown their Deeds, and 
some are now tormented by 
the Devils for Confessing, have 
met in Hellish Rendezvous, 
wherein the Confessors do say, 
they have had their diabolical 
Sacraments imitating the Bap- 
tism and Supper of our Lord. 
In these hellish meetings, these 


Portraits of the Mather Family. 
Richard Mather (I). 


Increase Mather (II). 


Cotton Mather (III). 
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The Dark Days of New England History. 





The George Jacobs House, Danvers. 


Built previous to 1650, and the home of George Jacobs, who was condemned and 


executed for a witch, after the mockery of a trial. 


His body is interred upon the place. 


Photograph by Halliday, Boston. 


Monsters have associated themselves to do no less a 
thing than, To Destroy the Kingdom of our Lord Fesus 
Christ, in these parts of the World.” 


Mather was an active prosecuter of the 
work against witchcraft, and another who 
used his official position to forward the pun- 
ishments of the accused was Judge John 
Hathorne, an ancestor of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. He not only pronounced sentence 
upon the accused, but he aided in securing 
their conviction through brow-beating meth- 
ods now not permitted in our better com- 
munities. 

The wave of popular belief in witchcraft, 
which bore with it so many harmless persons 
to an unjust death, swept the Massachusetts 
colonies for three years. Hardly anyone 
was safe; a minister or his 
wife might be suspected; a 
little child, or a woman tot- 
tering to the grave, were 
equally liable to be dragged 
before the accusers. Those 
whose evidence was favorable to 





the accused were regarded with suspicion by 
court and citizens. It is all a nightmare of 
superstition, fanaticism and cruelty—and yet 
it was religiously believed in by the people at 
that time. 

Mather’s words: <¢ associated themselves 
. « «  « to destroy the Kingdom of our 
Lord jews Christ. . . . ™” ape the 
keynote to the persecutions of those days. 
Credible witnesses—men of presumable ver- 
acity and undoubted sense—gave statements 
(often in writing) as witnesses of absolutely 
impossible occurrences. The case of Mar- 
garet Rule is an example. Five men signed 
a paper stating that they had seen this girl 
“lifted up from her bed, wholly by an in- 
visible force, a great way toward the top of 
the room, where she lay; in being so lifted, 
she had no assistance from any use of her 
own hands or arms, or any other part of her 
body, not so much as her heels touching the 
bed, or resting on any support whatsoever. 
. . . . Not only a strong person hath 
thrown his whole weight across her to pull 
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her down, but several other 
persons have endeavored, 
with all their might, to hinder 
her from being so raised up.”’ 

Unlike much of the early 
history of this country, there 
is nothing to invest the story of the days 
of witchcraft with romantic interest—hero- 
ism has no part in the action of the time, 
and there is no glimpse of humor to 
tinge the sombre tale of credulity, conspiracy 
and chicanery. Children of tender years 
accused their mothers of ** doing them hurt.’’ 
Martha Carrier was one so charged; her 
children stating that ‘‘ not only were they 
witches, but their mothers had made them 
so.’? Weird tales are told of the doings of 
those supposed to be witches; they met by 
means of secret appointments, in out-of-the 
way places upon dark nights; they were 
seen on their way to the rendezvous, travel- 
ing above the earth in the gloom of the 
evening, astride a stick, a black cat for a 
body-guard. The scenes at the meetings 
were described as of the most dreadful char- 
acter. Horrible imitations of the Lord’s 
Supper were a reputed feature of the cere- 
monies. Deliverance Hobbs, who was a 
witness in the case of Rev. George Bur- 
roughs, confessed under pressure, that she 
was a witch; that 
she had attended 
a meeting of 
witches, to whom 
Burroughs had 
preached, and that 
he had afterward 
administered. t o 
them a sacrament 
of red bread and 
red wine, like 
blood. Her evi- 
dence helped to 
seal the fate of 
this alleged of- 
fender, and Bur- 
roughs was subse- 
quently hung. He 
rode to the place 
of execution in a 
cart, and made a 
speech, protesting 
his“ innocence, in 
such admirable 
language that it 
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Erected in 1636, 


1692. 
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was said ‘* the black man stood by and dictat- 
ed to him.’’ Cotton Mather, who sat upon 
his horse near by, fearful of the effect upon 
those who had their doubts of Burroughs’ 
guilt, appeased them by an artful speech in 
which he said that «the devil has often been 
transformed into an angel of light.’’ 
Hathorne’s_ feelings toward those ac- 
cused of practicing witchcraft appear to have 
been of the most vindictive character. His 
name is signed to many of the commitments. 
Numerous cases were conducted personally 
by him. Counsel was allowed for the 
accusers, but the spirit of the English law, 
at that time prevailing in the colonies, was 
that the judges of the court were counsel for 
the prisoner. Hathorne appears to have 
departed from the usage, and in nearly every 
instance used his influence against, rather 
than for those under examination. In the 
case of Rebecca Nurse, or ** Goody 
Nurse ’’ as she was familiarly known, his 
feelings are clearly indicated. ‘This unfor- 
tunate woman was, up to the time of the 
witchcraft demonstrations, regarded as an 
exemplary citizen. A church member, and 
well liked by the most of her neighbors, it 
seems strange that she should have been sin- 
gled out asa suspicious character. A record 
of her examination was written down by 





The Home of Rebecca Nurse. 


3 Subsequently purchased by Francis Nurse, the hus- 
band of this unfortunate woman, who was hanged for a witch on July 19, 
Her remains rest in a secluded spot near the house, 
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Grave of Cotton Mather, Copp’s Hill, Boston. 
Photograph by Halliday, Boston. 


the Rev. Samuel Parris. We reprint enough 
to show the spirit in which the examinations 
were conducted: 


The Magistrate (Hathorne).—What do you say 
(speaking to one of the afflicted) have you seen this 
woman hurt you? j 

The witness.—Yes, she beat me this morning. 

Mag.—Abigail (to another witness ) have you been 
hurt by this woman? 

The witness answered in the affirmative, and Ann 
Putnam, in a grievous fit cried out that she hurt her. 

Mag.—Goody Nurse, here are $wo—Ann Putnam, 
the child, and Abigail Williams,—complain of your 
hurting them. What do you say to it? 

The accused.—I can say before my eternal father I 
am innocent, and God will clear my innocency. 

Mag.—Are you an innocent person relating to this 
witchcraft? (Here Thomas Putnam’s wife cried out, 
‘‘Did you not bring the black man with you? Did 
you not bid me tempt God and die? How oft have 
you eat and drunk your own damnation?’” What do 
you say to them? 

The accused.—O, Lord help me. (She spread out 
her hands, and the afflicted were grievously vexed. ) 

Mag.—lIt is very awful for all to see these agonies, 
and you an old professor, thus charged with contract- 
ing with the devil, by the effects of it, and yet to see 
you stand with dry eyes when there are so many wet. 

The accused.—Y ou do not know my heart. 


Among those who suffered the indignity 
of death upon the gallows, was one woman 
who invoked a curse upon Hathorne, and 
declared that he should have blood to drink. 
It is a singular fact that not only did the 
stern judge meet his death in a choking fit, 





The Dark Days of New England History. 


wherein the red stains 
were apparent upon 
his neckcloth, etc., 
but several cf his de- 
scendants died in the 
same manner. Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne in 
his ** House of the 
Seven Gables,’’ re- 
fers to this story of his 
ancestor, whom in 
this tale is known as 
Colonel Pyncheon, in 
the following words: 


‘£A little boy—the Col- 
onel’s grandchiid, and the 
only human being that ever 
dared to be familiar with 
him—now made his way 
among the guests and ran 
toward the seated figure; 
then pausing half-way he 
began to shriek with ter- 
ror. The company, tremu- 
lous as the leaves of a tree 
when all are shaking to- 
gether, drew nearer and perceived that there was an 
unnatural distortion in the fixedness of Colonel Pyn- 
cheon’s stare; that there was blood on his ruff, and 
that his hoary beard was saturated with it. It was too 
late to give assistance. The iron-hearted Puritan, the 
relentless persecutor, the grasping and strong-willed 
man was dead! Dead in his new house! There is a 
tradition, only worth alluding to, as lending a tinge of 
superstitious awe to a scene perhaps gloomy enough 
without it, that a voice spoke loudly among the guests, 
the tones of which were like those of old Matthew 
Maule, the executed wizard—‘ God hath given him 
blood to drink.’ ”’ 


Hawthorne’s treatment of the days of 
witchcraft was in sombre vein, perhaps not 
more so than the gloomy nature of the sub- 
ject warranted. Whittier took the history 
of the three years of superstitious cruelty as 
a theme for a poem called, «‘’The Witch’s 
Daughter.’? The poem begins with a de- 


scription of a husking bee: 


*¢ On Esek Harcden’s oaken floor, 
With many an autumn threshing worn, 
Lay the heaped ears of unhusked corn. 


‘¢ And thither came young men and maids 
Beneath a moon, that large and low 
Lit that sweet eve of long ago.”’ 


There was one—Madse/ Martin—whose 
mother had been, a twelve-month previous, 
hanged upon the gallows, fora witch. The 
daughter was at the husking-bee, but; 











‘¢ She sat apart, as one forbid, 
Who knew that none would 
condescend 
To own the Witch-wife’s 
child a friend.”” 


Whittier’s poem des- 
cribes not only the ‘ne- 
glected daughter, but 
speaks of her position 
among her neighbors: 


*¢ The school-boys jeered her 
as they passed 
And when she sought the 
house of prayer 
Her mother’s curse pursued 
her there. 


‘¢ And still, o’er many a neighboring door 
She saw the horse-shoe’s curvéd charm 
To guard against her mother’s harm. 


‘¢ That mother, poor and sick and lame, 
Who, daily, by the old arm-chair 
Folded her withered hands in prayer; 


‘¢ Who turned, in Salem’s dreary jail 
Her worn old Bible, o’er and o’er 
When her dim eyes could read no more.”’ 


The poem ends the story happily, for 
Esek Harden, taking pity on Made/, whom 


he has loved since he dandled her as a child 
upon his knee, announces to the assembled 
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guests that she is to be his wife. But the 
sharps tongues of the women do not let the 
matter rest at that, for one sly maiden said: 


“6... ~The little witch is evil-eyed. 


‘© Her mother only killed a cow, 
Or witched a churn or dairy-pan; 
But she, forsooth, must charm a man.’ 


> 


Other writers have woven tales, fanciful 
or otherwise, around the traditions of witch- 
craft times. But there is much that is. 
known to us as history. The cruel treat- 
ment of witnesses then was regarded as a 
matter of course. Giles Corey’s was a not- 
able case of persecution and vindictive pun- 
ishment. Corey was a man of not over- 
brilliant faculties and stubborn disposition. 
He was accused, tried, and upon examination 
refused to answer. On the day of his trial 
he was excommunicated—a punishment in- 
flicted by the Salem church, and regarded as 
equivalent to separating the offender from the 
brotherhood of God and man. The refusal 
of Corey to plead resulted in his being 
«<pressed ’’ to death. His was the only case 
of this punishment known to have occurred in 
the annals of this country. ‘The law provided 
that the prisoner should be laid upon the 
floor of the jail without clothing, and a heavy 





The Clark-Putnam House, Danvers, 


Built in 1650, The home of Joseph Putnam, father of Gen. Israel Putnam, 
The elder Putnam figured prominently in the witchcraft history of 1692-95. 
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weight of iron 
should be placed 
across his body; 
that his sole susten- 
ance should consist 
of three morsels of 
stale bread, and 
three sips of stale 
water, given on al- 
ternate days, and 3 a 
that he should be 

kept in this torture till he answered, or, as 
was more probable, till the breath of life left 
him. The latter extreme was reached in 
Corey’s case. His wife was executed upon 
the gallows, with nine others three days later. 


SS 





Many of the houses wherein lived the ac- 
tors in the tragedies of 1692-95 are still stand- 
ing. Salem and Danvers are specially rich 
in these venerable relics, over which the 
storms and sunshine of more than two hun- 
dred years have passed. Some are still well 
preserved—but most of them show the heavy 
hand of time. The shingled sides, the huge 
chimneys, the little windows, the low ceil- 
ings, all are evidences of the architecture of 
the olden days. Even in the sunshine they 
have an eerie look; when dusk enwraps 
them in its misty cloak, it needs but little 
imagination to people them with the em- 
bodied spirits of their builders—and we can 


The quaint drawings in this article are from an extreme 


figure is that of Matthew Hopkins and is historically correctly 


THe STATEMENT 


EING a true account of the strange 
deliverance of two accused of witch- 
craft. This, I, Roger Hardy, have 


writ out at great pains for the lesson’s sake. 


Beginning, then, with the beginning, 
which I hold to be a certain day in the 
month of August, 1692; a time when, as is 
now commonly known, our town of Salem 
was grievously afflicted with a visitation of 
devils.. Passing down the street from the tav- 
ern on this night of which I set out to write I 
overtook a number of village folk, and slack- 
ened my steps to walk a piece with them. And 
almost as soon as I had joined the group— 

«« Will you stop now, Marthy Eastman?’’ 


rare print, published in London over a century ago. 


as he really lived and beld the post of ** Witch Finder Generai.”’ 





The Statement of Roger Hardy. 


almost see the 
homespun garments 
and steeple crown- 


vm : ed hats which 


a 


clothed the forms 
of many who were 
the central figures 
in the spectacle 
LE whose end was up- 
on Gallows Hill. 
Eight generations 
have looked upon these houses—the homes 
which one day echoed to the sounds of prat- 
tling childhood, and the next heard the sobs 
of those left without friends in a world dark 
with the clouds of superstition passing above 
it. But the evil spirits are exorcised; the 
thirst for human lives is satisfied; the tragedy 
is done — 


Beyond the centuries’ boundless wall 
There stand amid the shadows dim 

The spectres of the witches’ trial: 
Accusers, jury, judges grim. 


We see across Time’s deep abyss 
The dread events of those dark years; 
Whose mornings had no joyous cheer, 
Whose nights were one long round of fears. 


But all is past. No mutt’ring crowds 
Will look again on scenes so chill. 
The countless ages’ dust obscures 
The dreadful oak on Gallows Hill. 
Roperic C. PENFIELD. 


The man's 


oF Rocer Harpy. 


cried out Hannah Slocum, loudly. <*Ye are 
pinching me ’til I am black and blue.”’ 

«« Nay, I know not what you mean. 
have not done it.’’ 

«¢ Ye were at it but a minute ago.”’ 

‘There you are mistook; I have not 
stirred my hands from where now they are,”’ 
said Martha, and turned about, showing her 
fingers resting over Sam Johnson’s arm, they 
being sweethearting at the time. 

Whereupon Hannah answered, ‘‘'Then 
indeed I was mistook; for I thought I felt 
you pinching me.’’ 

Spinster Bailey, listening to these words, 
fell to shaking her head and croaking in dole- 
ful fashion, ‘* These are troublous times, 


I 
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and the devil weaves webs before our eyes 
to deceive us,’’ cried she. ‘*’Twas only 
last night I went down to the pasture lot to 
get my cows and saw a strange black shape, 
that ran on four legs and yet was like no 
mortal animal, come at great speed acrost 
the lot, and making as if it would jump for 
me. But I at once cried loudly, ‘Out 
upon ye, ye devil! Ye need think to have 
no dealings here!’ whereupon it hopped to 
one side, and vanished like a puff of smoke.”’ 

She said the words with more effect than 
I have put them here, so that many shud- 
dered and glanced awesomely around. But 
Samuel Johnson broke into loud laughter, as 
if she had told him of a pretty trick. 

««1’]l warrant the shape was no more than 
Abigail Sheldon’s dog on the scent of a rab- 
bit in the woods. Were ye in your sane 
minds ye would all think so. For me, I 
have no belief in this witch business.’’ 

With that Spinster Bailey turned round 
upon him. ‘*Say ye not such things, lest 
ye be suspected of being in league with the 
Evil One yourself. Is’t in nature that cows 
should give red milk, and children be tor- 
mented till they fall in fits on the court-room 
floor, and knives jump from sheathes and 
stab of their own accord as happened to 
Goodman Westgate on the tavern road last 
Thursday week? If there is no witchcraft, 
is it by nature or a visit from the angels, that 
ye explain these strange happenings?’ 

‘©’Tis only witchcraft that can explain 
them,’’ a number said together; but Samuel 
Johnson looked on her with much compos- 
ure, and made answer: 

«<If it were not for this craze that has 
gotten into the town, would ye think to 
wonder at it that cows have gargit in the 
pasture months, as they always have had and 
always will till we have learned to keep the 
yellow weed mowed close? And is Jona- 
than Westgate the only man who has come 
from Beadle’s tavern too fuddled with toddy 
to tell a clear tale of what has happened to 
him? And as for them that are tor- 
mented—.’’ 

But at this place in his address Hannah 
Slocum cried out again, and pointed her fin- 
ger. ‘* Look! Look there!”’ 

«« What is’t?’’ cried we all. 

«« That shape—it ran acrost the road and 
glared at me. Did ye not see it, Marthy?”’ 

** Nay, I saw nothing.”’ 
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«Tt had your face,’’ said Hannah, and 
straightway fell a-trembling grievously. 

At this there were some of the group who 
looked askance at the other maid, the fear of 
witchcraft being great among them all. And 
Johnson seeing this, turned about, crying, 
«« Now let us have done with such foolish- 
ness. I have as good eyes as the rest 0” ye, 
and I saw only the shadow of a tree upon 
the road. I trow there is none but Hannah 
Slocum fancied this thing.’’ 

She drew herself up, turning about proud- 
ly; being always a grand and haughty maid, 
and much sought after by the men. 

«¢ Speak out, good neighbors. 
my fancy, or did others note it?”’ 

«*I did! I did! ”’ cried half a dozen chil- 
dren all at once, and creeping closer to their 
mothers’ skirts. 

«* And I also,’’ spoke up Abijah Whittle- 
sey, who was fair crazed with love of Han- 
nah, the more so that ske flouted him. 

«¢ And did it look like Marthy?’’ 

«« As if ’twere her face.’’—** Save it had 
a streak of blood upon the cheek,’’ said one; 
and another: <¢ And balls of fire for eyes.”’ 

Through all this Martha said not a word, 
but clung to Johnson’s arm; and he, being 
much bewildered and discomposed by the 
testimony, yet making a brave front, an- 
swered, ‘*'Then, as you do all persist in this 
craze we will walk by ourselves ’til your 
brains get clearer, friends. I bid you good- 
night.’ And turned about with her, and 
they made their way down another path. 
And as they went a child cried loudly, «1 
see a yellow bird a-whispering on her shoul- 
der!’’ And Spinster Bailey, «* ’'Tis small 
wonder he feigns to disbelieve in witchcraft 
when his sweetheart deals with the devil. 
Already she has thrown spells over him.”’ 

I have put down these speeches at some 
length, and as accurate as my memory en- 
ables me; there being a reason which will 
later appear why I should dwell upon them. 
This night was the first that any had accused 
Martha Eastman, who was considered a 
seemly and God-fearing girl; but the next 
morning several of the folk of the village 
were taken with writhings and contortions, 
crying out that Martha was most grievously 
tormenting them, and Mercy Lewis (who, 
from having many afflictions from the devil 
had attained a more than mortal sight for 
his messengers) being summoned, could 


Was it 
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plainly see the maid’s familiar a-sitting on 
the chests of the sufferers. Therefore she 
was arrested and lodged in Salem gaol. 

At the trial before the magistrates the next 
day there was much weighty evidence 
against her, many testifying that she had vis- 
ited them in their dreams, and asked them to 
sign the devil’s book, and other unlawful 
deeds. To this she had no explanation to 
offer, saying only, ** I am innocent! Good 
people ye know, that I am a virtuous girl, 
and have prayed that the curse should be 
taken from the village. Now upon the 
Holy Book I swear that I know naught of 
these things—’’ which availed her nothing, 
many of them who were convicted having 
the hardihood to say the same, even upon 
the scaffold. So that she was committed 
again to await the final trial. 

It was hoped that this prompt action 
would break the curse among us, there hav- 
ing already been five folk hung for witch- 
craft in our village and six more then un- 
der sentence of death; but coming down the 
street at noon-time, some days after the 
maid’s arrest, I met a vast concourse of peo- 
ple, and in their midst Sam Johnson, with 
his hands tied behind his back. And on my 
asking the cause of the commotion — 
‘«Here is this thing again!’’ cried they. 
‘*His sweetheart has taught him, and 
he makes his covenants in broad day- 
light, and flaunts it before our faces. ‘To 
gaol with him! To gaol with him!’’ And 
even as they said the words Johnson smiled 
down upon them and made the devil’s sign 
with his fingers, as though exulting over his 


depravity. Thereupon they put him in the 
same gaol with Martha Eastman. And 
that there might be no connivance at 


escape, Jacob Wardwell was hired to guard 
the place by day, and Abijah Whittlesey by 
night. At the trial soon after it was brought 
forth that Hannah Slocum had been afflicted 
with weakness and fever since the very hour 
of Johnson’s arrest; and Mercy Lewis, tes- 
tifying, said she could see him tormenting 
her; whereupon he was adjudged guilty, 
and remanded till the sitting of the court of 
Oyer and Terminer the next month. 

So endeth the first part of the tale. Now 
the second, which I shall strive to put in few 
words, was in this wise. 

One night about two weeks later (and 
through this time Hannah Slocum had con- 
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tinued to be most grievously afflicted, so that 
now her life was despaired of ) I was awak- 
ened by a great pounding outside my door, 
and a number of voices crying all together: 

<< The witches have got away! ”’ 

«©The devil has come in the night and 
claimed his own.”’ 

««Rise quickly, Goodman Hardy, and 
help us in this thing.”’ 

I dressed in haste, and hurried down to 
the gaol. On the green in front of it Abijah 
Whittlesey was standing in the midst of a 
crowd of men, a-telling of how he chanced 
to discover the escape, and a number of 
others were examining with anxious intent 
the tunnel through which Martha and Sam 
Johnson had made their way. ‘This was dug 
beneath their cells (they having no floors 
save loose boards), connecting them with 
each other, and then with a larger passage- 
way leading to the outer world. 

It might now have been somewhere about 
five in the morning, but of the time I am 
not sure, there being a heavy rainfall that 
shut off the sun. 

«<The devil has employed the very ele- 
ments to help them!’’ cried out one in 
despair. ‘* This wet has washed away all 
trace of their footsteps, so we cannot tell 
whether they went by foot or horseback, or 
which way they took.’ 

«« And while we are puzzling over it my 
maid lies groaning her life away,’’ said 
Deacon Slocum, and smote his hands to- 
gether. <‘* No peace will come to her till 
they are brought back and hung on Gallows 
Hill, as now by just law they can be, since 
our court has ruled that a connivance at 
escape is fitting evidence of their guilt. Why 
should we stick at trifles when this curse is 
gaining such headway amongst us—let them 
expiate their sins without delay. Good 
people, help me in this; do ye scour the 
woods and highways, and I will mount my 
fastest horse and seek them o’er the town.”’ 

A woman pushed her way through the 
crowd. She was Goody Munson, who had 
watched with Hannah since her illness. 

«* Hear me, Deacon,’’ cried she. ‘¢ For 
ye have no need to goabout the town.. No 
more than half an hour agoI saw them from 
the chamber window, a-riding down the 
road to Boston, and dreamed only it was the 
devil in some new guise. And as they passed, 
your maid was again tormented, and cried 
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out their names. The witches have inter- 
course with evil spirits, an’ ye ride to your 
death if ye follow them.’’ 

«©So be it, then,’’ cried the Deacon. 
«« But whether I ride to my death or no I 
will not pause ’til I see them brought back 
and hanging on Gallows Hill this day. Is 
there a man dares go with me?’’ 

«‘T dare!’’ cried Abijah Whittlesey. 
«©And I!’? «* And I!’’ said several other 
reckless sprigs. 

The Deacon turned about. ‘I will 
come back with them, or I will not come 
back at all,’’? cried he. ‘*And do ye be 
waiting for the hanging when I return. Ye 
know ’tis by the law though ’tis never been 
done before, and now I call on ye to follow 
it. ’ Til their breath has left their bodies they 
will not cease to torment my child, and 
every minute is precious in the saving of her 
life. Are ye ready now?’’ 

All that morning (the news having by 
this time gone through the town) the men 
and women were gathering at the tavern, 
and on the green by Gallows Hill. There 
were many who disapproved that these two 
should be put to their death without further 
trial (it being a law framed for witches, and 
little used amongst us), and still others who 
would have wished for their escape, yet 
dared not, thinking of the Deacon’s maid in 
so pitiful a condition. So that our hearts 
were heavy within us, and on either out- 
come we could not reckon with composure, 

It was past noontime when one of the 
lads who had been sent to keep watch up 
the road came hurrying back, a-crying out, 
««They’re coming! ‘They’re coming! I 
see them down the Jane! One witch is rid- 
ing onthe Deacon’s horse, and Abijah 
Whittlesey has the other one.”’ 

Then they came in sight, and we saw 
that the Deacon had tied them to the sad- 
dles; and Martha Eastman had her hair un- 
bound over her shoulders, and there was a 
cut upon her sweethcart’s forehead, and the 
blood running down his cheek. Yet their 
faces were quiet and peaceful, as though they 
looked on Heaven. I know not how it 
was with the others, but a. he sight of them 
and the thought of their bodies a-hanging on 
Gallows Hill a sort of sickness went over me, 
and I turned my head away; nor did I look 
again ’til they had stopped close to me, the 
Deacon’s voice a-crying out: 
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‘¢The Lord is sttonger than the devi, 
their plans were well made, but their beast 
stumbled on a stone at the moment of escape, 
and gave them into ourhands. Pray God my 
child be saved! Have ye the ropes ready?’”’ 

«« Aye, here they are,’’ said George Cor- 
win, who was the sheriff. 

«« Then there is no need for delay. They 
have proven themselves guilty in breaking 
through the prison. ’Tis the law—and 
their guilt merits death.’’ 

«« Nay, there is no cause for delay,’’ said 
the Sheriff. Yet even as he pronounced 
these words he turned toward the prisoners 
again, and almost made as if he would speak 
for them; but then glanced toward the house 
where Hannah Slocum lay, and his face 
hardened. He beckoned the magistrates to 
come forth. And they lifted the prisoners 
from the saddles, and bound their hands be- 
hind their backs, and gagged their mouths; and 
walked up the hill one on either side, so that 
there was no chance for escape. The rain 
beat upon their faces as they went, and the 
maid’s clothes were drenched from the long 
journey, and the water dripping from her 
yellow hair. 

At the top of the hill they stopped, while 
the Sheriff and the Deacon fixed the ropes 
about the tree, and they stood them under 
it side by side. 

«« Have ye anything to say?’ asked Magi- 
strate Hathorne, and took the gags from out 
their mouths. 

Then Johnson turned about on us with a 
smile, as we had seen him smile before in 
passing a good-morning, or at church; he 
being always a lad well-liked among us. 

««T ask no pity for she or for myself, good 
friends; for we have merited this punishment 
by your laws, though innocent of these other 
sins laid to our charge; and the time will 
come when ye will repent of your delusions, 
and know how grievously this craze has 
blinded you. But this one thing I ask: that 
as it is near our wedding day, and we go to 
a land where there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage, ye unite us in wedlock 
now. And this I ask as my last request, 
which it is the custom for ye to grant.”’ 

Thereupon the magistrate stepped forward, 
and put the questions to them, and they re- 
sponded, and he made them man and wife. 
And in this it was like no other ceremony 
that I have ever witnessed, for they could 


’ 
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not join hands, having them bound; and the 
rain was beating down upon them, and the 
ropes swinging before their eyes. And at 
the close, they bowing their heads and wait- 
ing for the blessing, which came not— 

«*Why do ye not finish it?’’ asked Johnson. 

But the magistrate answered, a-turning 
away, ‘* Nay, I have granted your request, 
and pronounced ye man and wife; but the 
blessing I cannot pronounce, the curse of 
God being upon ye for your misdeeds. 
eae Are ye ready ?”’ 

The men tied the ropes about their necks, 
and the sheriff turned and cried out to me 
and Abijah Whittlesey, who were nighest, 
«¢ Now as I give the word—’’ 

A shrill, awful cry broke in upon him, 
that was like no sound I had ever heard be- 
fore. And we that turned to look saw a 
woman running toward us, clad all in white, 
with a shawl folded about her head, and 
her black hair hanging down over her shoul- 
ders; and she shrieking as she came, ‘* Wait, 
good people! For the love of Heaven wait!’’ 

««My God, ’tis Hannah!’’ cried the 
Deacon. ‘* Haste with the hanging. They 
are taking her wits away!”’ 

But she had reached the top of the hill, 
and threw herself on the ground before the 
Sheriff, a-sobbing, ‘‘’'They are innocent! I 
accused her falsely, and put the notion into 
Mercy Lewis’ mind, and Johnson feigned 
witchcraft but for her sake! She stole my 
sweetheart away, and I judged it fitting that 
she should suffer death—but the Lord has 
visited my transgressions heavy upon me, 
and there is neither rest by day nor peace by 
night. Let them free, lest the blood of in- 
nocent people be upon you!”’ 

The Deacon ran toward her crying, ** Be- 
lieve her not! She is bewitched!’ 

«« Nay, nay, it is the truth I speak, and 
they may hang me for it—I care not! Good 
people, remember the night when she was 
first accused—who was it cast suspicion then 
upon her? I tell ye I did it that she might 
suffer as I had suffered because of her. Oh, 
believe me, I tell the truth! ”’ 

Almost they believed her, and a deep 
murmur went through the crowd, like the 
muttering of the sea before a storm. But 
the Deacon faced them and cried out wildly, 
«* Nay, nay, she belies herself but to save her 
lover. I pray ye heed her not. My child—’’ 

She rose from her knees and stood in front 
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of them, and there was that upon her face 


that awed all to silence. 

«*« Have ye a Bible here?’’ she asked. 

«« Aye,’’ they answered, and held it forth. 

She laid her hand upon it. The rain 
had ceased its patter for a moment, and 
every sound was hushed save that of her 
voice. ‘* Then do I swear by God’s holy 
word,’ said she, ‘that it is no witchcraft 
or other motive that makes me tell this tale, 
but ’tis the solemn truth. I accused Martha 
falsely and with malice, knowing her inno- 
cence; and have continued in my guilt, 
knowing that Sam Johnson was innocent 
also, and suffering imprisonment for her sake. 
And this confession I do now to make 
amends for my great sin (feeling that I 
am near my death) and that God may grant 
me forgiveness for my trangressions.”’ 

The Deacon looked upon her, and be- 
lieved, and bowed his head upon his hands. 
And from the people a great shout of rage 
went up, and they sprang to loose the pris- 
oner’s bonds, a-crying out, ‘* A curse upon 
her who would have had us shed innocent 
blood!’ «Kill her!’’ = ** Stone her! ”’ 
«¢ Hang her in their place! ”’ 

And some started up the hill, where she 
stood erect before them—a most strange fig- 
ure, with her black hair blowing about her 
face, and a look in her eyes that I have 
never to this day forgot—but the magistrate 
waved them back. ‘* Nay, have we not 
come near enough to crime to-day?”’ he said. 
«¢ Let us leave her punishment with God!’’ 

He made his way to they who had been 
accused of witchcraft, and joined their hands 
together, and said the blessing over them. 
And as he spake the words there came a 
rift in the clouds, and a ray of light shone 
down upon the prisoners’ faces; and the 
people and the officials and all they who 
had witnessed the scene, bowed their heads 
and whispered, «* Amen.”’ 

So endeth the tale, which has in it much 
of sin and suffering; but wherein the grace 
of God conquered at the last. And all these 
incidents I have set down truthfully, judging 
none should be forgotten. 


The above being a copy of a manuscript 
written by Roger Hardy, of Salem, Mass., 
in the year 1702, and now for the first time 
published. Transcribed and edited by 

PauLinE PHELPs, 
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Robert Herrick. The Bust by Marshall. 


A Poet oF THE OLDEN TIMeE. 


HEN the first breath of Spring per- 
fumes the air, when May’s ver- 
dant carpet is spread over hill and 

meadow, when the promise of the bud is 
fulfilled in blossom, and the sun has kissed to 
warmth all that is most beautiful in nature, 
’tis then that the old Pagan spirit is roused 
in man, and we go forth to breathe the joy- 
ous odors of the meadow, to wander mus- 
ingly by rippling streams and through se- 
questered woodland ways.  Perchance, 
while in the midst of the green and fragrant 
forest we may catch a glimpse of one of 
Diana’s nymphs, or hear the echo of the 
chaste huntress’s silver horn as it floats on 
the breeze from afar. Or, again, we may 
see the great Pan himself, piping merrily, 
and disporting with his flock. And if we 
hear his music we will be merry too, for in 
nature and nature’s worship all is gladness, 


fulness, and joy. Nothing is insignificant or 
ever lost; each minutest creature or atom 
has its place in the universal, eternal plan; 
and when Flora trips over hillside and valley, 
leaving blossoms where her rosy feet have 
touched, all nature is glad and all the world 
is glad. 

And by that broad sympathy which binds 
all nature’s children close together, we think 
instinctively of that old-time poet—strange 
combination of preacher and pagan—who 
lived so many years ago, who, like us to- 
day, delighted to wander in fragrant fields 
and gather wayside flowers, and who sang 
so sweetly of the beauties and joys of nature. 

Robert Herrick stands easily first among 
the song writers of England. There are 
not to be found in the works of ‘any other 
English poet so great a quantity of both 
readable and singable lyrics; while the ex- 
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quisite fragrance, the true feeling, and the 
delicate fancy of his verse are unsurpassed. 
Although two and a half centuries have 
passed since the first publication of his 
«* Hesperides,’’ this collection of poems is 
still read to-day by all who appreciate ease 
and grace of style, beauty of expression, and 
taste. ‘* Gather Ye Roses While Ye May,’’ 
has always been and is still a popular favor- 
ite, and there are numbers of other delicate 
and dainty verses equally worthy of a long life. 

Herrick sets forth the argument of his 
book in the following poetic enumeration, 
which formed the preface to the original edi- 
tion: 

**T sing of Brooks, of Blossoms, Birds and Bowers, 

Of April, May, of Fune and Fuly-Flowers ; 

I sing of May-poles, Hock-carts, Wassails, Wakes, 

Of Bridegrooms, Brides, and of their Bridal-cakes ; 

I write of Youth, of Love, and have Accesse 

By these to sing of cleanly-Wantonnesse ; 

I sing of Dewes, of Raines, and piece by piece 

Of Balme, of Oyle, of Spice and Amber-Greece ; 

I sing of times trans-shifting, and I write 

How Roses first came Red and Li/lies White; 

I write of Groves, of Twilights, and I sing 

The Court of Mab, and of the Fairie King ; 

I write of hell; I sing (and ever shall ) 

Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all.”’ 

And he sang so sweetly of all these beauti- 
ful and poetic things, sang so charmingly, so 
feelingly, and so Aumanly, that his songs have 
endured through Jong years which have en- 
veloped many another man’s work in ob- 
scurity. 


It was at Cheapside, London, in August, 
1591, that Robert Herrick, the seventh child 
of his parents, Nicholas and Julian Herrick, 
was born; and on the 24th day of the same 
month he was baptized at St. Vedast’s in 
Foster Lane. A year after the poet’s birth 
his father died, having fallen from an upper 
window, which circumstance was regarded 
as suspiciously indicative of suicide. Sir 
William Herrick, an uncle, and a goldsmith 
in the favor of James I., brought the children 
up, and in 1607, Robert was apprenticed 
to him. For five or six years he served his 
uncle, and then went to Cambridge where 
he entered as a Fellow Commoner at St. 
John’s. During his university life, he un- 
doubtedly still looked to Sir William for 
support, as several most amusing letters, in 
which he requests remittances in the hum- 
blest terms, have been preserved, One of 
these letters runs as follows: 
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‘* My studie craves but your assistance to furnish hir 
with bookes, wherein she is most desirous to laboure. 
Blame not hir modest bo.dness, but suffer the asper- 
sions of your love to distill upon hir, and next to 
heaven she will consecrate hir labuures unto you; and 
because that time hath devoured some years, I am the 
more importunate in the craving.”’ 


Owing to his limited income, he found 
Cambridge too expensive a place, and after 
two years went to Trinity Hall to study law. 
It is curious, however, that his degrees at the 
latter institution were in arts and not law. 

About this time he was becoming ac- 
quainted with that gay circle of wits, of 
which he afterwards became so conspicuous 
a member. He had in 1610 attended the 
first performance of Ben Jonson’s play, 
*«*«The Alchemist,’? and became a warm 
friend of the dramatist. A number of young 
men like himself were admirers of Jonson, 
and were known as the ‘¢ Sons of Ben.’’ 

Herrick had several distinguished friends 
at court, and became a favorite in the high 
circles. His poetry was circulated in manu- 
script, after the fashion of the day, and it is 
not improbable that the poet was the subject 
of much admiration from the ladies of the 
court. In 1629, however, having taken 
orders, he was presented to the Vicarage of 
Dean Prior, in Devonshire, and he remained 
in this lovely spot for nineteen years. 

At first he found the country life too quiet 
and dull, and voiced his complaint in the 
«« Discontents in Devon,’’ which runs: 

‘¢ More discontents I never had 
Since I was born than here, 


Where I have been and still am sad, 
In this dull Devonshire.’” 


Yet he owns to the inspiring influence of 
the place by the concluding lines: 
“© Yet, justly too, I must confess 
I ne’er invented such 
Ennobled numbers for the press 
Than where I loathed so much.”’ 


After atime the poet-priest became con- 
tent with the simple routine of his days at 
Devon, and grew to take a keen delight in 
all the country pleasures, such as the dance on 
the village green, the rural games, and par- 
ticularly in the overseeing of his own fields, 
his ‘* great-eyed kine,’’ his flocks and his 
flowers. He waxes most enthusiastic over 
these simple sports in a poem addressed to 
the Honoured Endymion Porter, and entitled 
«© The Country Life,’’ 
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One of the prettiest pictures of spring in 
the English language is «¢ Corinna’s Going 
a-Maying,’’ for here the poet is in his ele- 
ment. He paints the fresh tints of the 
morning sky, he sings of the fragrant hedge 
of white-thorn, of all the kirds who *¢ have 
their matins said,’’ of the meadows ‘¢ green 
and trimmed with trees,’’ and entreats the 
fair lady in these exquisite lines: 


‘* Rise and put on your foliage, and be seen 

To come forth, like the spring-time, fresh and green, 
And sweet as Flora. Take no care 
For jewels for your gown or hair: 
Fear not; the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you: 

Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 

Against you come some orient pearls unwept, 
Come and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night: 
And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retires himself, or else stands still 

Till you come forth. ‘Wash, dress, be brief in 

praying: 
Few beads are best when once we go a-Maying.”’ 


Ah, the picture that this poem spreads be- 
fore our eyes! We can feel the soft warmth 
of the May sunshine above us, the moist, 
green turf beneath our feet; we hear the 
early song of the joyous l»"k, our hands are 
full of flowers, and our hearts overflow with 
love and the joy of living. He was indeed 
a master of poesy who can awake all this. 

When it comes to flowers, Herrick has a 
verse for nearly every one that blows. To 
pansies-he says: 


*¢ Ah, cruel love! must I endure 
Thy many scorns and find no cure? 
Say, are thy medicines made to be 
Helps to all others but to me? 
I'll leave thee, and to pansies come, 
Comforts you'll afford me some; 
You can ease my heart and do 
What love could ne’er be brought unto.’ 


’ 


He expresses his admiration of Lucia, and 
honors carnations in this delicate and pretty 
simile: 

*¢Stay while ye will, or go 
And leave no scent behind ye: 


Yet, trust me, I shall know 
The place where I may find ye. 


‘© Within my Lucia’s cheek, 
Whose livery ye wear, 
Play ye at hide and seek, 
I’m sure to find ye there.”” 


To the daisies he appeals not to close so 
soon in this poetic fashion; 
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*¢Shut not so soon; the dull-ey’d night 
Has not as yet begun 
To make a seizure on the light, 
Or to seal up the sun. 


** No marigolds yet closéd are, 
No shadows great appear; 

Nor doth the early shepherd’s star 
Shine like a spangle here. 


‘* Stay but till my Julia close 
Her life-begetting eye, 
And let the whole world then dispose 
Itself to live or die.”” 


The common wall-flower is the subject of 
one of the prettiest bits of fancy to be found 
in all Herrick’s works, and this poem was 
suggested by mythological tales with which 
he was so familiar : 


** Why this flower is now call’d so, 
List, sweet maids, and you shall know. 
Understand this firstling was 
Once a brisk and bonnie lass, 
Kept as close as Danae was; 
Who a sprightly springall lov’d, 
And to have it fully proved, 

Up she got upon a wall, 
*Tempting down to slide withal: 
But the silken twist untied, 

So she fell, and, bruised, she died, 
Love, in pity of the deed, 

And her loving-luckless speed, 
Turn’d her to this plant we call 
Now the flower of the wall.”’ 


Violets came in for a goodly share of the 
poet’s notice, for he has addressed several 
poems to them, and though he calls them 
more sweet than any of the many virgins of 
the Spring, he seems to have felt a sort of 
pity for the fragile little flowers on account 
of their lowly position and modest appear- 
ance, for he says, 

*¢ Yet by-and by 


Ye do lie, 
Poor girls, neglected ”’ 


And in ‘* How Violets Came Blue ’’ he 
again resorts to that quaint fancy of his 
which found so much inspiration in mytho- 
logical subjects : 

‘¢ Love on a day, wise poets tell, 
Some time in wrangling spent, 
Whether the violets should excel, 
Or she, in sweetest scent. 


But Venus, having lost the day, 
Poor girls, she fell on you; 

And beat ye so, as some dare say, 
Her blows did make ye blue.”’ 


«« How Roses Came Red’’ he explains 
this way; 
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Facsimile of the Frontispiece to Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides.” 


*¢ Roses at first were white, 
Till they could not agree 
Whether my Sappho’s breast 
Or they more white should be. 


*¢ But being vanquished quite 
A blush their cheeks bespread; 
Since which, believe the rest, 
The roses first came red.”” 


It will be noted by both of these poems 
that Herrick preferred human flowers, and 


never discovered a blossom which could 
compare, at least in physical loveliness to his 
charmer, whether she were Yulia, Sappho, 
Corinna, Perenna, Sylvia, Anthea, or any 
of the other damsels to whom his verses are 
addressed. 

Among the numerous flower poems, we 
find lines addressed to gilly-flowers, ‘* which 
fall from the warm kiss;’’ to primroses, 
** filled with morning dew;’’ to fair daffo- 
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dils whom he wept to see haste away so 
soon, to cherry blossoms, rosemary and bay, 
and to roses again and again. ‘To all flow- 
ers he dedicates these lines, which betray in 
an unconscious humor the intense egotism of 
the writer: 
«In time of life I graced ye with my verse; 
Do now your flowery honors to my hearse. 
Ye shall not languish, trust me; virgins here 
Weeping shall make ye flourish all the year.”’ 
The same self-satisfied spirit is apparent in 
this couplet to his book: 


‘¢ Thou art a plant sprung up to wither never, 
But like a laurel to grow green forever.”” 


Though Herrick never married, his work 
abounds with allusions to his lady -love under 
many and various names. “Fu/ia seems to 
be the favorite, however. Her lips << out- 
red’’ the cherry, her breast is more white 
than down of swan, her teeth are pearls, her 
lips roses, and her presence diffuses a sweet 
perfume, while of her voice he says: 


«Let but thy voice engender with the string 
And angels will be born while thou dost sing.”” 


Whoever Julia may have been, he ex- 
presses more of a freedom and familiarity 
with her than with the others. To Eéectra, 
for instance, he says: 


‘<T dare not ask a kiss, 
I dare not beg a smile, 
Lest having that, or this, 
I might grow proud the while. 


‘No, no, the utmost share 
Of my desire shall be 
Only to kiss that air 
That lately kissed thee.”’ 


To Anthea he protests: 


*<Thou art my lifé, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me, 
And hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee.”’ 


The following protestation to Peri//a is 
even more vehement, and reminds us slightly 
of Hamlet’s letter to Ophelia: 


‘* Noonday and night shall at once be seen: 
Trees, at one time, shall be both sere and green: 
Fire and water shall together lie 
In one self-sweet-conspiring sympathy: 
Summer and winter shall at one time show 
Ripe ears of corn, and up to th’ cars in snow: 
Seas shall be sandless; fields devoid of grass; 
Shapeless the world, as when all chaos was, 
Before, my dear Perilla, I will be 
False to my vow or fall away from thee.”” 
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But if the poet were as fickle in real life 
as in his verse then many must have been 
the tears and heart-burnings that he caused. 
He had no intention of marrying, for he fre- 
quently says so. For instance: 


** A bachelor I will 
Live as I have lived still, 
And never take a wife 
To crucify my life.”’ 


He preferred to flit like the bee through a 
fragrant flower-garden, sipping honey every- 
where, but resting not. 


**T do not love to wed, 
Though I do like to woo,”” 


And although it is to Fu/ia that most of 
his love poetry is addressed, he seems to be 
equally affectionate towards several others, 
all of whom he entreats to make his bier, and 
weep over his grave. There are lines to 
Fulia’s fair white arm, wearing a bracelet; 
to Fulia’s riband; to her silken petticoat; _to 
arose sent to Fu/ia; lines éntreating sickness 
to spare her, a song rejoicing in her recovery, 
and finally: 


‘¢Julia, when thy Herrick dies, 
Close thou up thy poet’s eyes, 
And his last breath let it be 
Taken in by none but thee.’ 


> 


Yet to Sappho on her illness he wrote these 
lines: 


*¢ Lilies will languish; violets look ill; 
Sickly the primrose, pale the daffodil; 
Pansies will weep, and marigolds will wither, 
And keep a fast and funeral together; 
If Sappho droop, daisies will open never, 
But bid good-night, and close their lids forever.’” 


One of his poems, by the wholesale man- 
ner in which he mourns the loss of his Jady- 
love, leads us to believe that all these differ- 
ent names were but the poet’s fancy, formed 
from airy nothing, and given a name but to 
render his verse more varied: 


**T have lost, and lately, these 
Many dainty mistresses: 
Stately Julia, prime of all: 
Sappho next, a principal: 
Smooth Anthea for a skin 
White, and heaven-like Chrystalline: 
Sweet Electra, and the choice 
Myrrha for the lute and voice: 
Next Corinna, for her wit, 

And the graceful use of it: 

With Perilla: all are gone; 

Only Herrick’s left alone 

For to number sorrow by 

Their departures hence, and die.’ 


> 
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But he did not die from love, or lack of 
love. He managed to enjoy life to the full, 
and advises all others to do likewise. This 
spirit is observable through all his poetry, 
for it was an integral pert of the man’s char- 
acter, and it is most beautifully expressed in 
what is probably his best known poem, 
««To the Virgins to Make Much of Time:”’ 


‘¢ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 


‘¢ The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 
The higher he’s a getting, 
The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


‘¢ That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 
But being spent, the worse and worst 
Times will succeed the former. 


*¢ Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while you may, go marry; 
For having lost but once your prime 
You may forever tarry.”’ 


Side by side with this should be set that 
other exquisite and charming fancy, ‘‘ The 
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Night-Piece to Julia,’ than which there is 
no prettier love-lyric: 


‘* Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee; 
And the elves also, 
Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 
** No Will-o’-the-Wisp mislight thee; 
Nor snake or slow-worm bite thee; 
But on, on thy way 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there’s none to affright thee. 


*¢ Let not the dark thee cumber, 
What though the moon does slumber? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light 
Like tapers clear without number. 


‘¢ Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 
Thus, thus, to come unto me; 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silv’ry feet, 
My soul I’1l pour unto thee.”’ 


The peaceful country life at Devonshire 
flowed on smoothly for nineteen years, 
while Herrick conducted his little parish, 
superintended his farm, and wrote his ballads, 
surrounded only by his pets. His only 
companion was an old maid-servant, Pru- 
dence Baldwin, whom he has mentioned in 
many of his poems. He kept a number of 
pet dogs, one a spaniel, named Tracy, and 
a pet pig whom, tradition says, he taught to 
drink from a tankard, and on the death of 
one of his favorite birds, he addressed a son- 
net to ‘* Poor Philomel.’’ If his parishion- 
ers did not please him he made caustic and 
witty epigrams about their characteristics and 
failings, and if sometimes, they were not 
attentive to his sermons, he would become 
greatly enraged and fling the manuscript, 
with a curse, at their defenseless heads. 
His «* Noble Numbers,’’ which comprise 
his religious poems, are written with the 
same sincerity and fervor which character- 
izes his verses of love and nature, yet he 
seems by nature much better adapted to 
write of material than of spiritual things, and 
his «* human ’”’ works are far better than the 
«<divine,’’ both in respect to construction, 
inspiration and expression. 

In 1648, being ejected from his vicarage 
by the Puritans, he left «‘loathed Devon- 
shire,’? and betook himself to London, 
where he renewed his acquaintance with the 
wits and poets of the time, and shortly issued 
his poems under the title of «* Hesperides.”’ 
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Ben Jonson was one of his closest friends, and 
Herrick refers to him affectionately as the 
<«arch-poet.’’ John Selden, the antiquary, 
Denham, the author of ‘¢Cooper’s Hill;’’ 
Cotton, the translator of Montaigne, and 
Endymion Porter, were all in the circle in 
which Herrick moved during this period. 
Some writers have tried to draw a romantic 
picture of the poet’s poverty in London at 
this time, but it is scarcely likely that he 
should have fallen into penury. In 1662, 
the political conditions having again changed, 
he returned to Dean Prior and took up his 
religious work. He remained there until his 
death, which occurred in his eighty-fourth 
year, and he was buried in the church grave- 
yard, October 1. 1674. 
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A long life and a happy one had this poet 
of the olden time, for the blithe, gay spirit 
of his verse was undoubtedly a reflection of 
his own sunny nature. He loved all that 
was beautiful and sweet and pleasant, and 
he sang quite as earnestly of his hopes of 
Heaven and a higher life, as he did of 
flowery fields, of rosy cheeks and bright eyes. 
And it is this happy spirit which has caused 
his work to stand for so long, and gained for 
him the title of ** Young Herrick.’’ For the 
soul cf the poet is always young, though 
poetry itself is old as time; and for him who 
reads with understanding, the verses will ever 
blossom anew and make a sunny springtime 
in the heart. 

Beatrice STuRGEs. 
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F one were to seek the most striking 
i characteristic of Lowell’s writings, the 

mind could hardly be long in doubt; 
culture breathes from every page, and gives 
his words that delightful, indefinable flavor 
which naught else supplies. One arises 
from the reading with a feeling of fulness 
that is not satiety, of acquisition veiled in the 
guise of pure delight. He gives us the 
essence of learning, drawn from many 
sources, and teaches an appreciation of the 
efflorescence of the tree of knowledge, be- 
yond whose lower branches so few ascend, 
He but put into words the rule governing his 
own study when.late in life he offered this 
advice toa body of philologians: <¢ In your 
search after the roots, gentlemen, Jet me beg 
of you not to forget the flowers.”’ And 
yet he himself never forgot that the fairest 
flowers strike the deepest; he wished but to 
remind them that the roots exist for the sake 
of the flowers, instead of the reverse. 

When twenty-seven years of age Lowell 
wrote: ‘If I have any vocation it is the 
making of verse. When I take up my pen 
for that the world opens itself ungrudgingly 
before me. But when I do 
prose it is invita Minerva.”’ 

* The last part of this statement is of course 
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not open to doubt: the writer himself knows 
which style of composition he finds the 
easiest; but in regard to the claim that verse- 
making was his highest function, we may be 
permitted to entertain another opinion. 
Lowell was undoubtedly a verse-maker of a 
high order, but as a prose-writer he will, I 
believe, maintain a yet relatively higher posi- 
tion. Inthe realm of ¢¢ constructive ’’ criti- 
cism, hardly a popular branch of writing, to 
be sure, his name stands supreme in Ameri- 
can literature, and but few of the greatest 
European critics are worthy to be called his 
compeers. But his imagination was not of 
the order that produces poets of the first 
rank; in his mind poesy took on the soft 
colorings of a delicate fancy rather than the 
bold outlines of the creative imagination. 
He could not rise to the heights scaled by 
Keats in his ¢¢ Ode to a Grecian Urn,’ but, 
on the other hand, his happy sense of humor 
saved him from the hopeless banality of 
Wordsworth’s ‘Idiot Boy.’’ His was the 
genius exemplified in the chapel of Henry 
VII., rather than in the mighty minster 
itself. If the grandeur of the Swiss moun- 
tains is denied to his verse, yet it possesses to 
the full the beauty of the Scotch Highlands, 
that perhaps speaks more directly to the heart, 
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youngest child’s birth, for 
many years pastor of the 
South Church in Boston. 
On removal to Cambridge 
he bought <¢ Elmwood,”’ 
the old residence of El- 
bridge Gerry, and it was in 
this house that James was 
born. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Harriet 
Brackett Spence, seems to 
have been to the poet much 
what Goethe’s mother was 
to him, a source of early 
inspiration and romantic 
suggestion. Of her he later 
sang: 
‘6 My childhood’s earliest 
thoughts are linked with thee.” 


Lowell was fortunate in 
his early surroundings, in 
the midst of an old and es- 
tablished civilization, of 
which his family had for 
generations been part. His 
nature took deep root in the 
life of the people, from 
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It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century;— 


But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless souls of men; 


To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 

Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 


James Russell Lowell was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on Washington’s birthday, 
1819, the youngest of five children. One 
of his two sisters, Mary, afterwards married 
Samuel R. Putnam, and gained considerable 
reputation in literature. She was the mother 
of William Lowell Putnam, one of the three 
brilliant nephews who fell in the war of se- 
cession. The poet’s father, Dr. Charles 
Lowell, was a Unitarian minister, univers- 


ally beloved, and until shortly before his 





whom he drew much of his 
inspiration, and he thus 
gained the inestimable ad- 
vantage of feeling himself 
identified with one particular portion of his 
country. In after years we may learn 
to regard ourselves as world-citizens, but 
children make poor cosmopolitans. It is 
to this intimate acquaintance of Lowell’s 
with his early surroundings that we owe the 
<< Biglow Papers,’? and many of the most 
delightful of his poems, especially those de- 
scribing nature, which is always the nature 
of his own New England: 


‘¢ Frank-hearted hostess of the field and wood, 
Gypsy, whose roof is every spreading tree, 
Pure is the pearl of our New England year. 
Still a surprisal, though expected long, 
Her coming startles. Long she lies in wait, 
Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly back, 
Then, from some southern ambush in the sky, 
With one great rush of bloscoms storms the world.’” 


Boston at the time of Lowell’s birth 
««was not a city, and Cambridge was still a 
country village.”’ In this village the boy’s 
eatly years were passed almost uninterrupt- 
edly, while, with the precious unquestioning 
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thirst of youth, he drank in knowledge at 
every pore and at every source, notably at 
the barber’s shop, which he has described so 
delightfully. | Book instruction was supplied 
at the district school, where ‘* birch was the 
only classic tree,’’ and later at that of Mr. 
Wells, who understood encouraging the 
inchoate idea. Then, after a few months at 
a classical school in Boston, the young 
scholar proceeded to Harvard in 1834, to 
plunge in that course of wide and seemingly 
promiscuous study that was interrupted only 
by death. 

But Lowell was much more than a book- 
worm; he was a warm-hearted, sympathetic 
youth, who could inspire affection and knew 
its value, and who perceived that in human- 
ity are to be learned secrets as precious as 
those contained in learned tomes. 

Harvard of that day was very different 
from the present institution; the students, all 
told, did not number two hundred and fifty, 
and there was an air of sturdy provincialism 
about the place due to the fact that American 
literature was still in its swaddling clothes. 
But already the voice of 
Emerson was beginning to 
be heard, and the air was 
surcharged with Transcend- 
entalism. Longfellow had 
recently established himself 
in Craigie House, and 
Holmes was in neighboring 
Boston, awaiting patients 
and inspiration. ‘The new 
generation of singers had 
been born, but their song 
had not yet passed far be- 
yond the twittering stage. 
Among Lowell’s classmates 
the one destined to achieve 
the greatest fame was W. 

W. Story, the poet-sculptor, 
but there was no dearth of 
intellect among such men as 
Nathan Hale, Devens, and 
Charles Grandison Thomas, 
familiarly known as *¢ Light- 
house’’ Thomas, owing to 
the fact that his preparation 
for college had been con- . 
ducted in ‘*a tower by the 
sea.’’ Lowell’s exceptiona. 
powers and bright, attractive 
disposition quickly gained 
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recognition among his colleagues, and his 
selection as poet of the Hasty Pudding club 
and of his class at graduation followed as a 
matter of course. But unfortunately an 
inherent dislike to six o’clock chapel, exem- 
plified by non-appearance thereat, had led 
during the last term to an enforced rustica- 
tion at Concord under the tutelage of the 
Rey. Brazillai Frost, and Homer’s verses 
were recited by another than Homer. It is 
whispered, however, that from the vantage 
point of a covered wagon two eager eyes, 
supposed to be far distant, drank in the scene 
on which they should have looked from a 
place of honor. But unlike Schiller on a 
similar occasion, the truant was not dis- 
covered, so no punishment followed on dis- 
obedience, unless, indeed, in the dim and 
distant recesses of a boy’s conscience. 

It is amusing and instructive to read 
Lowell’s graduating poem to-day in the 
light of his later development, although con- 
sidered simply as a work of art it takes a 
very low place indeed. It is thus that the 
immature bachelor of arts dismisses Emerson, 
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Garrison and Phillips, whom tater the proph- 
et of light and freedom took for his guides : 
*€ Woe for religion, too, when men who claim 

To place a ‘ Reverend ’ before their name 

Ascend the Lord’s own holy place to preach, 

In strains that Kneeland had been proud to reach, 

And which, if measured by Judge Thacher’s scale, 

Had doomed their author to the county jail ! 

Alas, that Christian ministers should dare 

To preach the views of Gibbon and Voltaire! 

Bold saints! Why tell us here of those who scot¥ 

At law, and reason thousands of miles off ? 

Why punish us with your infernal din 

For what you tell us is the planter’s sin? 

Why on the North commence the fierce Crusade 

And war on them for ills the South has made? ”’ 


Lowell had gained much from college 
life, but the most momentous ‘triumph of this 
period lay in winning the heart of Maria 
White, of Watertown. Miss White was 
younger than her student lover, but in many 
respects she was more mature than he, and 
her pure, high spirit held him true to his 
ideal, and led him to a full knowledge of his 
powers. The step is wide, indeed, from 
the poem of 1838 to the strain of some of 
the songs in the collection, «* A Year’s Life,”’ 
published just before his twenty-second birth- 
day. Not infrequently do we catch therein 
the ring that character‘zes his maturer verse. 
In the following sonnet to his fiancée the 
young poet clothes a noble sentiment in 
beautiful and stirring words: 
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‘¢T cannot think that thou shouldst pass away, 
Whose life to mine is an eternal law, 
A piece of nature that can have no flaw, 

A new and certain sunrise every day; 

But, if thou art to be another ray 

About the Sun of Life, and art to live 
Free from all of thee that was fugitive, 

The debt of Love I will more freely pay, 

Not downcast with the thought of thee so high, 

But rather raised to be a nobler man, 

And more divine in my humanity, 
As knowing that the waiting eyes which scan 
My life are lighted by a purer being, 
And ask meek, calm-browed deeds, with it 
agreeing.”” 

Love, however, cannot live on_ itself, 
and with heroic sacrifice the young /ittera- 
teur decided to offer up ambition on the 
altar of justice, and for two years he de- 
voted himself to the study of law.  For- 
tunately for American literature, however, 
Lowell did not find this profession congenial, 
and before long we find law deserted for the 
pursuit of letters. Together with Robert 
Carter, he ventured upon the precarious 
step of launching a periodical, The Pioneer, 
which after three issues promptly came to 
grief. In 1844, however, Lowell entered 
into another alliance, that of matrimony, 
with Miss White, which was destined to be 
as fortunate as the first had been unfortunate. 

Lowell was now gradually winning a 
wider recognition than that of his classmates, 


and in 1848 he published «* A Fable for 





Lowell’s Home ‘‘ Elmwood,’’ Cambridge, Mass. 
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Critics,” 
which _ pro- 
claimed him 
the first humor- 
ist of the day. 
«« The Fable’’ 
is a rather dis- 
jointed rhyme 
on contempor- 
ary writers, full 
of puns and 
clever hits, 
which have to- 
day lost much 
of their pung- 
ency, although 
by no means 
in entirety. 

He was now 
safely launched 
upon the sea of 
literature, and 
it is with aston- 
ishment we 
learn from 
Longfellow 
that the young 
writer ‘¢ says 
he never means 
to write any 
more poetry — 
at least for 
many years; he cannot write slowly cnough.”’ 
Genius, however, was stronger than intention, 
and in rapid succession appeared a second 
volume of poems, ‘* The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal’? written in two days—and the first 
series of the ‘* Biglow Papers.’? In many 
of the poems of this period is to be heard 
the lament for the little daughter that had 
been taken from him, and in the touching 
verses ** She Came and Went’’ the stricken 
father commemorates his loss: 


*¢ As a twig trembles, while a bird 
Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
So is my memory thrilled and stirred; — 
I only know she came and went. 


‘¢ An angel stood and met my gaze, 
Through the low doorway of my tent; 
The tent is struck, the vision stays;— 
I only know she came and went. 


‘¢O, when the room grows slowly dim, 
And life’s last oil is nearly spent, 
One gush of light these eyes will brim, 
Only to think she came and went.”’ 
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Poetry to 
Lowell was not 
simply the 
medium of the 
esthetic, but 
also of the mor- 
al and relig- 
ious, and much 
that he wrote 
was the out- 
come of deep 
conviction. 
This wes not- 
ably the case in 
the <« Biglow 
Papers,’’? the 
first series of 
which was di- 
rected against 
the selfish poli- 
cy that led us 
into the Mexi- 
can war; but 
the writer’s 
keen sense of 
humor and his 
appreciation of 
the canons of 
art always 
saved him from 
degenerating 
into the tire- 
some moralizer. Instead of preaching against 
the war he held up its advocates to ridicule 
in the uncouth yet incisive verse of the down- 
east Yankee, Hosea Biglow. In order to 
lend variety to the papers he introduced the 
kindly pedant, the Rev Homer Wilbur, 
and the shallow, garrulous egotist, Birdofre- 
dum Sawin, who supplied news from the field 
of action. Thus does Mr. Big/ow castigate 
his enemies with the lash of sarcasm : 


‘¢ I’m willin’ a man should go tollable strong 
Agin wrong in the abstract, fer thet kind o’ wrong 
Is ollers unpop’lar an’ never gets pitied, 
Because it’s a crime no one nevcr committed; 
But he musn’t be hard on partickler sins, 
Cos then he’ll be kickin’ the people’s own shins; 
On’y look at the Demmercrats, see w’at they’ve 

done 

Jest simply by stickin’ together like fun; 
They’ ve sucked us right into a mis’able war 
Thet no one on airth aint responsible for; 
To the people they’re ollers ez slick ez molasses, 
An’ butter their bread on both sides with the masses, 
Half o’ whom they’ ve persuaded, by way of a joke, 
Thet Washington’s mantlepiece fell upon Polk,”” 
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Some time elapsed before the authorship 
of the **Biglow Papers’? was generally 
known, although they attracted widespread 
attention; by many Hosea was looked upon 
as a real being, a living proof of the old saw 
poéta nascitur, non fit. Atthe end of the Mex- 
ican War Lowell permitted the rhyming 
Yankee to sink back into the oblivion out of 
which his genius had created him, as he 
thought, without hope of resurrection. But 
when at the outbreak of the Civil War he 
looked about him for a medium for the ex- 
pression of his intense anti-slavery convic- 
tions, he found that he could not do better 
than to again press into service the neglected 
Hosea and poor old crippled Birdofredum 
Sawin, who, in the meantime, it seems, had 
become a convert, soul and body, to the 
Southern cause, having been married by a 
charming Confederate widow, by which 
transaction, as he says: 


‘©Es fur es human foresight goes, we made an even 
trade; 
She got an overseer, an’ I a fam’ly ready-made.”’ 


In the twenty years that elapsed between 
the publication of the first and second series 
of the <* Biglow Papers’’ Lowell had been 
by no means idle, having contributed exten- 
sively to various periodicals, notably Put- 
nam’s Magazine, besides writing a ‘* Life of 
Keats,’’ and serving as editor for the infant 
magazine, The Atlantic Monthly. In 1855 
he received the appointment to the Smith 
Professorship of Modern Languages in Har- 
vard College, as successor to his intimate 
friend Longfellow, who, in turn, was the 
second in that notable triumvirate which 
commenced with Professor Ticknor. In 
preparation for his new duties Lowell spent 
two years in European study. Several 
years previous to his departure from America 
his wife had died, and soon after his return 
he was married to Miss Frances Dunlap, of 
Portland, Me. His connection with The 
Atlantic Monthly continued for only five 
years, but from 1863 to 1872 he conducted 
the North American Review. Some time 
before this, however, he had become corres- 
ponding editor of the Anti-Slavery Standard, 
throwing himself heart and soul into the 
cause of freedom. Through all that he 
wrote on the subject breathes the fire of con- 
viction, inciting the half-hearted, and stimu- 
lating those already enlisted, to fresh efforts. 
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It is a notable fact that in the history of 
nations and of individuals the poetic faculty 
is of earlier development than the prose fac- 
ulty, and to this general law Lowell was no 
exception. With advancing age and expe- 
rience we find him paying court more and 
more assiduously to this branch of literature. 
Soon after leaving college he had made his 
maiden effort in the field of criticism with a 
small volume called «¢ Conversations on Some 
of the Old Poets,’’ but it is not until the 
appearance of his ‘* Life of Keats,’’ in 1854, 
that he begins systematically to embody the 
result of his scholarship in those delightful 
essays which seem almost a continuation of 
the works of which they treat. Only the 
deepest and widest scholarship, conjoined 
with the keenest artistic sense, could have 
given us these lambent essays. 

Spenser’s style by a single word, he called 
costly; his own style deserves perhaps as high 
a term—/fe/icitous, which implies not only 
that it is delight-giving but also that it is 
truthful. Lowell’s prose is like a girdle, 
clasping and confining his subject, set with 
the purest jewels of imagery and fancy. 
Turning at random through his pages one 
constantly exclaims ‘* How fine, how deli- 
cious!’’ Thus does he express the fact that 
to live a book must be interesting: ‘‘ One 
does not need to advertise the squirrels where 
the nut-trees are, nor could any amount of 
lecturing persuade them to spend their teeth 
on a hollow nut.”” And here is a bit of 
wisdom which some of our latter-day critics 
might do well to take to heart: ‘I confess 
I have little faith in that quality in literature 
which is commonly called nationality—a 
kind of praise seldom given where there is 
anything better to be said. Literature that 
loses its meaning, or the best part of it, 
when it gets beyond sight of the parish 
church, is not what I understand by litera- 
ture.”’ 

But it is a hopeless task to attempt to ex- 
haust all the fine things said by Lowell; it 
were, perhaps, easier to pick out the phos- 
phorescence from southern water. 

Lowell’s prose works, ‘¢ Fireside Trav- 
els,’ «* Among My Books,’’ and «* My 
Study Windows,’’ were all published be- 
tween the years 1864 and 1876, and deal- 
ing, as was the case, in great part with Eng- 
lish subjects, rapidly became as well known 
in England as in America. He had always 
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Portrait of Lowell, from Photogravure. 


regarded England with affectionate admira- 
tion, without, however, abating one jot or 
tittle of self-respect, and it was felt on both 
sides of the water that President Hayes had 
made a preéminently happy choice, when in 
1880 he transferred the poet-scholar from 
the ministerial post at Madrid to the Court 
of St. James. Punch spoke of him as am- 
bassador to the Court of Shakespeare; but 
he was much more than this. Without 
being a politician Lowell did perhaps more 


than anyone in this century to reveal the 
kinship of the two peoples to each other. 
He was, in fact, as he was sometimes styled, 


a bridge between the countries. His mission 
to England was to reveal the highest type of 
the American scholar and gentleman, while 
by his tactful and dignified deportment he 
unconsciously administered a rebuke on this 
side of .the ocean to Anglomaniacs and 
Anglophobes alike. 

It is not too much to say that Lowel] 
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found the way to the hearts of all classes of 
Englishmen alike; no public function was 
considered complete without him. At the 
unveiling of the bust of Coleridge in West- 
minster Abbey; at the dedication of the 
Pepys Memorial, in St. Olave’s church; at 
the unveiling of Gray’s bust—he it was who 
was chosen to speak; but what is more grati- 
fying still is the fact that he spoke on these 
occasions as few, if any, of England’s sons 
could have spoken. It was, indeed, a felici- 
tous coincidence that when England honored 
Longfellow’s memory by placing his bust in 
her historic abbey, Lowell was there to 
speak for his countryman and life-long friend. 

The ré/e that fell to Lowell as minister 
was a most difficult one. It is always dis- 
couraging to follow upon the heels of a brill- 
iant reputation; but not only did Lowell fol- 
low his fame to London, but, arrived there, 
he was suddenly forced to change the habits 
of a lifetime; to doff the gown of the scholar 
for the cloak of the diplomatist, to evolve at 
a moment’s notice from the student of public 
affairs into the active participator therein. 
He declared at first that he possessed no apti- 
tude for public speaking, and yet, like 
Demosthenes, so superior did he rise to the 
difficulties that his addresses were regarded 
in the light of models. But despite the tes- 
timony of his audiences, Lowell declared 
that his best speeches were always delivered 
in the cab on the way home. 

Were we to be informed to-day that our 
minister to England purposed to deliver an 
address on Democracy in that most aristo- 
cratic country, Americans would assuredly 
hold their breath while awaiting the issue of 
such a venture. And yet this was the sub- 
ject chosen by Lowell when called upon to 
deliver the address as president of the Mid- 
land Institute of Birmingham, and surely no 
greater tribute to his wonderful tact could be 
forthcoming than the fact that he rendered 
his speech highly acceptable on both sides of 
the ocean. 

Endless are the stories that have’ gathered 
about Lowell’s name, as was inevitable in 
the case of one so full of wit and originality. 
While traveling on the Continent the Ameri- 
can minister found himself shut up in a rail- 
way compartment in the ‘¢ unwilling’’ com- 
pany of a very stiff and exclusive English 
couple. For many hours no words were 
exchanged between the representatives of the 
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two nations, but at last, in a crisis, Mr. 
Lowell came to the rescue of his English 
cousin by offering the loan of some small 
change. For a moment John Bull eyed him 
dubiously, and then condescended to say: 

<¢ Very well, sir, I will accept it; but on 
one condition: that it gives you no further 
claim to my acquaintance.”’ 

Properly crushed, Mr. Lowell touched his 
hat and retired to his corner. Again si- 
lence. 

«<There, perhaps you would like to see 
The Times,’’ at last the courteous Briton 
said, carelessly tossing the paper toward 
him. 

«< Thank you,’’ replied the crude Ameri- 
can, ‘¢ but I can accept it only on one condi- 
tion; that it gives you no further claim to 
my acquaintance.’” 

Many of Lowell’s friends were already of 
the ‘silent majority.”” His wife had died 
in London, and the price of his home-com- 
ing in 1885 was the loneliness which is so 
vivid amid familiar scenes known in happier 
days. 

He did not return immediately. to Elm- 
wood on leaving England, but it was there, 
the scene of his birth, that on August 12, 
1891, he died, one of the last of that brill- 
iant group of American authors, whose names 
are doubly dear to us for the illumination 
their genius cast on the birth of American 
literature. 

There has always been something very 
lovable and human about the most famous of 
American authors, especially about those of 
the last generation, but to none was affection 
a more spontaneous tribute than to Lowell.. 
He was a scholar and a poet, but he was 
preéminently a man, full of sympathy and 
interest, and even to those who know him 
but through his books these qualities are un- 
mistakable. 

England has always exhibited generous 
alacrity in the recognition of literary merit in 
Americans, and in the case of Lowell, as in 
that of Longfellow, she embodied her grate- 
ful admiration in the form of a memorial in 
her storied minster, that is redolent of great- 
ness. To Longfellow she gave a bust, to 
Lowell a window, and before these shrines 
Americans and English may meet in unity 
of inheritance, as about those of Tennysoa 
and Wordsworth. 

Wiuuram Wa tiace WuireLock, 














the Potomac and the city of Wash- 

ington, in the midst of extensive 
grounds, stands the old home of General 
Robert E. Lee, at the door of which is a 
bronze tablet bearing the inscription: 


Ox the heights of Virginia, overlooking 


UNITED STATES 
NaTIONAL MILITARY CEMETERY 
ARLINGTON. 
Established May 13th, 1864. 


Interments, 11,276. 
Known, 7,199. 
Unknown, 4,077. 


Thus briefly does the grim and prosaic 
spirit of the War Department summarize the 
wealth of romantic and historic interest 
which surrounds the great natural beauty 
of this quiet spot. Associated with it is 
the romantic family life of Washington, and 
his adopted son George Washington Parke 
Custis; the later love-making and marriage 
of Mary Custis and Robert E. Lee; their 
peaceful life, surrounded by their children, 
until the outbreak of the war, and their sad 
leave-taking at the call ~ 
of the Southern cause; 
the quick occupation 
of the house and 
grounds by the North- 
ern troops, followed 
by the tragic develop- 
ment into hospital and 
cemetery, as the long, 
dark days went by ; 
and finally its present 
sacred repose as the 
last bivouac of the 
heroic dead, whose 
sacrifice has secured 
the lasting peace 
which beams over the 
softened view of 
Washington’s monu- 
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ment and noble domes, lying silent and 
glistening in the delicate atmosphere across 
the shining river. 

Peaceful Arlington, high up above the 
confusion and strife of all the noisy crowd. 
Beautiful Arlington, nestling on the hillside 
under your spreading oaks, severe and si- 
lent in sunlight or in shadow, forever at 
peace; surely from the beginning you were 
destined for these sacred uses, and through 
all your eventful history the Infinite hand 
was at work, preparing this pillow for the 
dead heroic hosts. 

In the year 1781, upon the death of his 
father, (who was Martha Washington’s son 
by her first marriage) George Washington 
Parke Custis was adopted at the age of six 
months by the first president, and upon the 
breaking up of his home by the death of 
Mrs. Washington in 1802, he began the 
erection of the present mansion at Arlington 
upon an estate of a thousand acres left him 
by his father. It is modeled after the Tem- 
ple of Theseus at Athens, and its most con- 
spicuous feature is the familiar columned 
front of the colonial period. _It stands high 
above the river, which 
is about half a mile 
distant, and the two 
hundred acres which 
form the front of the 
estate, slope gradually 
down and away from 
the house. Mr. Cus- 
tis passed his life here, 
entertaining the dis- 
tinguished people of 
his time, and enjoying 
all the social promi- 
nence which his rela- 
tionship to Washing- 
ton and his own culti- 
vated taste and ample 
means made possible. 
In his old age his time 
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The Sheridan Memorial Gateway. 


was greatly occupied in the production of 
historical paintings of stirring Revolutionary 
fights from descriptions given by participants 
in the famous events. He lived until the 
year 1857, after having attended the inaugu- 
ration ceremonies of all the presidents from 
Washington to Pierce in 1853. 

Robert E. Lee and Mary Custis, the only 
daughter, had long been friends and com- 
panions. Being a favorite with her parents, 
Lee was one of the little home circle, and it 
was on one of his visits, after reading aloud 
one of Scott’s romantic love stories, that the 
divine spark alighted upon their two lives, 
and in the large room where visitors now 
tread the bare floor, and record their various 
names in the book kept for the purpose, 
Col. Lee and Mary Custis were married. 
In this house they continued to live, and here 
all their children were born. Upon the 
outbreak of the war Lee resigned from the 
United States Army, and casting his lot with 
the South, gave up the stately mansion for 
the anxieties of his command of the Southern 
forces. 

Close upon his leave-taking came the Fed- 


eral troops, and the grounds and rooms 
which had known only the sound of chil- 
dren’s voices and the scenes of a peaceful 
home, now echoed to the din and confusion 
of the incoming of thesoldiers. Turning the 
ground into a camp, they began the long 
horror which gradually developed the broad 
acres into the National Cemetery. Each 
week sees new mounds of freshly-turned sod 
and slow-moving processions of bowed 
heads, and each week may be heard the roll 
of muffled drums, the last bugle call to rest, 
and the parting volley over the grave. Num- 
bered in all there are about seventeen thous- 
and bodies lying here. 

Entering by the Sheridan memorial gate- 
way formed of columns from the portico of 
the old war office, the road winds up to the 
house under the shadows of the firm old 
oaks, grasping the earth with their mighty 
roots; past the dark, close foliage of the 
cedars, rising in their cone-shaped masses; 
among the gracefully tipped boughs of the 
spruce and sighing pines, which spread their 
branches over the hillside, rolling gradually 
upward to the crest, each turn in the road 
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bringing some 
new delightful 
grouping of the 
trees. The 
squirrels scam- 
per across the 
road; the crows 
caw _hoarsely 
from the tallest 
limbs, and twit- 
tering birds and 
rustling leaves 
intensify the 
sense of peace 
which rests so 
lightly over all 
the place. 
Within the 
old house the 
rooms which are open to visitors are bare of 
any furnishings. On the walls are a few of the 
amateurish old frescos of hunting scenes, the 
only relics of the work of Mr. Custis remain- 
ing about the place. Large maps, showing 
the plans of the grounds and the graves in 
detail, and a few framed extracts from not- 
able orations serve to attract the attention of 
the visitor. President Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address, delivered at the dedication of the 
National Cemetery there November 19, 
1863, is here, and one by Col. Robert G. 
Ingersoll, not so widely known, but such a 
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moving picture 
that we repro- 
duce it in part: 


s¢ Again we are 
in the great strug- 
gle for national life. 
We hear the 
sounds of prepara- 
tion, the music of 
the boisterous 
drums—the silvery 
voices of heroic 
bugles. 

‘© We see thou- 
sands of assem- 
blages and hear the 
appeals of orators; 
we see the pale 
cheeks of women, 
and the flushed 
faces of men, and in 
those assemblages 
we see all the dead whose dust we have covered with flow- 
ers. We lose sight of them no more. We are with 
them when they enlist in the great army of freedom. 
We see them part from those they love. Some are 
walking for the last time in. quiet, woody places with 
the maidens they adore. We hear the whisperings and 
the sweet vows of eternal love, as they lingeringly part 
forever. Others are bending over cradles, kissing babes 
that are asleep. Some are receiving the blessings of 
old men. Some are parting with mothers who hold 
them and press them to their hearts again and again 
and say nothing. And some are talking with wives, 
and endeavoring with brave words spoken in the old 
tones, to drive from their hearts the awful fear. We 
see them part. We see the wife standing in the door 
with the babe in her arms; standing in the sunlight 
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sobbing. At the turn 
of the road a hand 
waves; she answers 
by holding high in her 
loving hands the 
child. He is gone 
and forever. 

** We see them all 
as they march proud- 
ly away under the 
flaunting flags, keep- 
ing time to the wild 
grand music of war, 
marching down the = 
streets of great cities, — 
through the towns 
and across the prairies, 
down to the fields of 
glory, to co and to die for the eternal right. 

** We go with them one and all. We are by their 
side on all the gory fields, in all the hospitals of pain, 
on all the weary marches. We stand guard with them 
in the wild storm and under the quiet stars. . . . . . 

** We are at home when the news comes that they are 
dead. We see the maiden in the shadow of her first 
sorrow. We see the silvered head of the old man 
bowed with the last grief. . . . . 

‘These heroes are dead; they died for liberty; they 
died for us. 

‘¢ They are at rest; they sleep in the land they made 
free; under the flag they rendered stainless; under the 
solemn pines, the sad hemlocks, the tearful willows, 
and the embracing vines. They sleep beneath the 
skadows of the clouds, careless alike of sunshine or of 
storm, each in the windowless palace of rest. Earth 
may run red with other wars—they are at peace. In 
the midst of battle, in the roar of conflict, they found 
the serenity of death.”’ 


SSS SS SS, 


SS 
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Out in the sun again where 
the air will dry away the 
moisture from the eyes, let us 
look at the quaint old slave 
quarters, where the house-ser- 
vants lived; overgrown now 
with vines, and with children 
playing around the doors, the 
youngest generation since the 
war; white and black to- 
gether, in the true equality of 
childhood, when hearts are free 
from prejudice and innocent 
of any unnatural distinction of 
color or rank—the 
true democracy, 
|! which is so apt 

to be outgrown. 


THe RostRim 


Extensive greenhouses are stored with rare 
plants and flowers for the decoration of the 
grounds, but owing to a lack of room and to 
extra official care, the public are not ad- 
mitted to these attractive departments. 

The most beautiful feature of the place is 
the Amphitheatre and Rostrum, formed by 
an open circular arbor overgrown with vines, 
the rostrum higher than the rest, with grace- 
ful columns supporting a wealth of foliage. 
On Decoration Day services are held here 
and the orations are delivered from the ros- 
trum, while the assemblage is seated on the 
gentle slope of close-clipped lawn, under 
the shade of a broad awning. The cluster- 
ing green of the vines and grassy floor, and 
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the gay colors of the flags; the bright sun- 
light, balmy air, and songs of birds, together 
with the heart-stirring sentiments which fall 
from the lips of the veteran speakers, leave 
one of those pure memories which age de- 
lights to dwell upon. 

The monuments to the great soldiers are 
multiplying all too quickly. They cluster to 
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Belknap, Burns, Harney, Haven, Kirk, Ly- 
ford, Paul, Plummer, Ricketts, Shelby, 
Stedman, and Van Dachenhausen. 
In front of the house, on the top of the 
slope, lie those who have been selected for 
special honor; and full in front of the view 
across the open stretch to Washington, 
where General Lee was wont to come in 





The Old Lee Mansion, from the Front Approach. 


the left of the entrance from Fort Meyer. 
Here are the memorials to Quartermaster- 
General M. C. Meigs, the originator of the 
plan which transformed this estate into the 
National Cemetery, and many other distin- 
guished names. Among the most notable 
designs are those to the memory of Officers 


the hours of his enjoyment, his enemy of the 
past, General Philip H. Sheridan, lies se- 
curely in possession of the narrow estate 
which suffices in the end for the greatest of 
our race. The others who share the dis- 
tinction of this prominent location are Ad- 
miral David D. Porter, Purveyor-General 
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Arlington National Military Cemetery. 





The Old Arbor, where Memorial Exercises are Held. 


J. H. Baxter, and General George Crook, great imperishable names, while quite close 


the Indian fighter. 


to it is the solemn granite tomb of those two 


The Temple of Fame is a small, simple, thousand, one hundred and eleven nameless 
classic white structure, inscribed with the ones, whose bones were gathered after the 
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The Vanishing Lines of Graves. 
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war from the fields of Bull Run and the 
route to the Rappahannock. ‘Truly the 
heroism which prompted these unknown to 
give up their lives without hope of any re- 
ward of fame, is even of a higher order than 
that of those who were sustained by the 
knowledge that the eyes of the country were 
upon them and that their fame would be as 
endless as the memory of their names; but 
the sight which will appeal most strongly to 
those of the present generation is that broad 
view of the lines of graves, lying in regimen- 
tal regularity, over the broad acres, down 
into the hollows and up and along again 
over the crests of the furthest hills. Here is 
the sight which renders a National Cemetery 
one of those rare, soul-stirring spots, where 
the mind and heart and patriotism are opened 
to new light. Here lies the crumbling dust of 
those who gave up their lives that we might 
live, but their spirits still live in the hearts of 
all, and this is the consolation to those they 
left behind, bereft of all their light and love. 
Set in bronze around the borders of the 
fields of sleeping troops is the tribute to the 
soldiers, in the verses of the beautiful and 
melodious measures of Theodore O’ Hara’s 


elegiac: ‘* The Bivouac of the Dead.”’ 
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The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on Life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 


On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind, 

No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind. 


The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 
The bugle’s stirring blast, 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout are past. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood ye gave! 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave. 


Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s 
blight, 
Nor time’s remorseless doom 
Shall dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb. 


Wu. Bencoucu. 


View from the Piazza—Washington in the Distance, 














SPINSTER IT HURBER’S CARPET. 


be publickly admonished last Sunday week, on 

account of her extravagence in byeing a floor 
covering in these grevous times. But she eskaped it 
by reason ot owning a nimble tungue, and haveing in 
hand for the townsmen who vissited her this most cur- 
ious defeanse.’’—O/d Diary, April, 1777. 

«<«T wouldn’t hev believed it if I hadn’t 
had the news from Mistress Pettibone, who 
saw it with her own eyes. A real Wilton 
carpet, as must hev cost fifteen pounds if it 
did a ha’pence, ’n’ our men lyin’ at Valley 


“G ‘be pubic Hannah Thurber was expeckted to 


Forge on the frozen ground without a 
blanket to cover ’em! Did ye ever hear the 
beat? ”’ 


‘< They say she borrowed the Dekin’s 
horse to bring it from the stage-coach in 
New Haven town, ’n’ rode through the 
streets at mid-day as bold as if her deed were 
a seemly thing. To think o’ the presump- 
tion—when even the minister’s wife keeps 
sanded floor, an’ save Mehetable McAuliffe’s 
weddin’ fixin’s none of us has had so much 
as a new riband since the war Legun.”’ 

««There was excuse for Spinster Mc- 
Auliffe. Brides will be brides, even when 
their men be little to boast of—but I know 
of none for Hannah. Her name should be 
read off in church as an example.”’ 

*¢ More than that! The minister should 
see to it that the carpet—if ’tis as fine as they 
say—should be taken from her and offered 
for sale in New Haven town. As second- 
hand ’twill not bring first-hand price, but 
better she should sacrifice some gold than to 
sacrifice her soul to vanity. Did ye chance 
to hear what color ’twas?”’ 

‘«There’s much green in it, I’ve been 
told, with puce color mixed between. A 
tasty pattern—but I’ve small patience with a 
spinster woman that’s lived for thirty-five 
years in sense and modesty flyin’ off in a 
deed like this! And we’ve not heard the 
last o” the tale, I’1] warrant!’ 

Nor had they. By the next Thursday 
week it was known throughout the town that 
Hannah Thurber had not only had the hardi- 
hood to spend her money in that wanton 
way, but she was boasting of it, thereby en- 
couraging others to like extravagance. Dame 
Jackson, running over to borrow some sweet- 
ening, h-d been asked if she didn’t want to 
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see the carpet, and taken into the best room 
where it was spread in solemn glory on the 
floor; Mistress Masson (who was still, so 
strongly do old Habits cling, called Spinster 
McAuliffe Masson) had been shown it, and 
came out saying such doings should not be 
countenanced; and Goodwife Forbes had 
also had a glimpse. 

Plainly, something must be done. If 
Spinster Thurber kept on in the way she had 
begun, she would spend all her patrimony 
and bring up on the town. If she had had 
a fortune fall to her, it was her duty to let 
the neighbors know. 

A meeting of the good people was held at 
the tavern; and one afternoon a few days 
later the three townsmen, being Sinner 
Havens (a learned man, but without godli- 
ness) Squire Allen and Deacon Jones might 
have been seen wending their way to the 
little house where Spinster Thurber lived 
alone. In their hearts was a mighty and 
righteous indignation, mingled with a vivid 
remembrance of women’s tongues on church- 
seating day, and a reluctance in everyone to 
take the lead. 

«< Sinner Havens,”’ said the Deacon, << ye 
bein’ the first townsman, it is plainly your 
place to lay this matter before Spinster Thur- 
ber, an’ then if there is occasion for remon- 
strance we will not be’ backward in support- 
ing you; but the openin’ of it we leave en- 
tirely to your discretion.”’ 

The Sinner shook his head. ** Nog. no. 
Admonishing women against vanity is ever a 
duty of the church, and I would not en- 
croach upon another’s privilege. Rather 
should the Squire, being the oldest ii 

«<Not me more than another! ’’ cried the 
Squire in haste, and wiping the perspiration 
from his brow—though it was a blustering 
March day. ‘*I ama single man, and know 
little of women’s ways. But what if we 
are having this confab for no cause? It may 
be that the floor covering is a second- 
hand or cheap piece of goods secured at a 
bargain in Boston.”’ 

««Or a gift from her cousin there, since 
they’ve lately changed their place of resi- 
dence,’’ cried the Sinner, much relieved. 
«« There has ever -been a bitterness between 


> 
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Dame Masson and Spinster Thurber, an’ 
’tis in the sex to make a hornet’s nest from 
each dead branch that grows.”’ 

They knocked at the door quite blithely. 
But Hannah Thurber, like a maid with her 
sweetheart, kept them waiting till they had 
knocked again. The story goes that when at 
last there came the click of her footsteps a 
sudden panic seized upon them, and the 
Deacon stepped behind the Squire, and the 
Sinner behind the Deacon; and Mistress 
Jones, watching from the Hillside tavern that 
overlooked the town, to her dying day de- 
clared she heard the Sinner exclaim—but 
o’ermuch dependence is not to be placed on 
women’s tales! 

«« Gentlemen! ’’ cried Hannah Thurber, 
and curtseyed down to the ground. ‘*’ Tis 
a great honor for a spinster woman that the 
three townsmen should come a-visiting her 
at once. Will it be your pleasure to step 
inside and help yourselves to seats? ”” 

«« There’s no floor covering here,’’ whis- 
pered Squire Havens as they stepped over 
the threshold. But the Deacon, with con- 
tempt for such lack of knowledge, whispered 
back, ** Ye’d not expect it in this room. 
Wait till we see the front.”’ 

Then they sat down and looked at one 
another; and Hannah Thurber, with her 
hands folded and her eyes demure and ques- 
tioning, sat and looked at them. 

*«It has been a cold winter this one,’’ 
said Sinner Havens, after a wearying pause. 

««Tt has that,’? answered Hannah. 

«We dropped in to—Ahem! Ahem! ”’ 
said Squire Allen, and cleared his throat as 
a hint for the others to speak. 

«©Yes, we thought we’d Ahem! 
Ahem!’ coughed the Deacon, and looked 
at Sinner Havens. 

«« Ahem! A -a-hem!—that is—ahem! ”’ 
began Sinner Havens, and looked longingly 
at the door. 

«If you'll draw your chairs closer to the 
hearth you'll not mind the draughts so 
much.”’ said Spinster Thurber, demure and 
quite. 

They did so, and paused again. Then 
the Deacon winked admonishingly at Sinner 
Havens, and the Sinner, being first towns- 
man, braced himself for the endeavor. 

««Tt has been a cold winter, this one,’’ 
said Sinner Havens, as he had said before. 

«<Tt has that,’’ answered Hannah Thurber. 
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«<A cold winter and a long one. And 
good patriots, who have stinted themselves 
for the relief of the soldiers, hardly know 
from where the next meal is to come. 
There’s few can afford any idle luxuries 
now.’’ 

«« Unless they’ve worked hard enough all 
these years to earn ’em,’’ said Spinster 
Thurber, ‘‘as you an’ I have done.’’ 

Whereupon the Sinner, who was said 
never to have done a day’s work in his life, 
looked at her uncertainly. But Squire 
Allen, being a single man, now came straight 
to the point. 

<<’ There’s a rumor through the street, 
Mistress Thurber, that you have your best 
room carpeted.”’ 

Spinster Thurber smiled and bowed her 
head. ‘It takes time for news to travel. 
I sewed the breadths last Monday week.’’ 

«« It may be second-handed for all that,”’ 
whispered the Sinner. And he arose and 
asked (’tis said with trepidation), ** Would 
it be your pleasure that we should see it? ”’ 

«« Why, the greatest pleasure in the world,”’ 
cried Hannah, beaming with pride—a piece 
of woman’s acting, for she must have known 
from the first what their errand was. ‘If 
you’ll see your feet are clean an’ dry I'll 
lighten the room an’ you can get a good view 
before the sun goes down.’’ 

She ushered them in and pulled the cur- 
tain away from the window. ‘The carpet 
was not only new but of elegant manufac- 
ture, such as had never been in that town 
before. Farther than this the Squire did 
not note; but the others, being married, ob- 
served the pattern closely. Wrath struggled 
in their hearts. 

««T should never have expected it from a 
church member and a patriot! ’’ 

«<?Tis sinful that good money should be 
wasted on a thing like this! Why, it must 
ha’ cost a matter of fifteen pounds.’’ 

Spinster Thurber bowed her head. «¢ In- 
-deed, ’twas slightly more than that,’’ she 
said. 

«« Then,’’ broke forth the Deacon, his 
heart hot within him as he thought of the 
suffering soldiers at Valley Forge, ‘*I must 
warn you that your buying it is considered by 
all the town a most wicked and scandalous 
piece of business. Have ye turned Tory at 
this late day, that you can steep yourself in 
extravagance in our hour o’ need? _If so be 
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it ye have not gone out of your wits, ye 
have need to pray upon your bended knees 
that the Lord will deliver ye from the snares 
which Satan has set ’round your feet. As 
for the minister, I bear his words, that ye 
no longer feast your eyes an’ vanity on this 
display, but take it up an’ offer it for sale in 
some shop in New Haven town, an’ the 
money to some good an’ worthy object; 
an’ try by this course to outlive the scandal 
and condemnation which your own conduct 
has brought down upon you.”’ 

«« Were these the Parson’s words?’’ asked 
Hannah, and stood quiet, with downcast 
eyes. 

«¢As from his own lips. And he bade us 
say further did ye wot give up the carpet, to- 
morrow your name would be offered for 
prayer an’ public rebuke in the church. 
Wait not, Sister. Already vanity, the be- 
setting sin o” women, is conquerin’ your soul. 
What answer do ye bid us carry him?”’ 

Then Hannah Thurber dropped her fine 
manner all at once and came and stood in 
front of them; and though she was a little 
woman, she seemed to tower above them all. 

««Do ye three go back and tell the minis- 
ter, an’ all the people who inquire,’’ cried 
she, ‘that I'll give up my carpet when 
Spinster McAuliffe gives up her husband, ’n* 
never a day before.”’ 

They stared at her as if she had gone 
mad. <«*Why, she must be out of her 
mind!’’ cried Sinner Havens. ‘*‘A woman 
can’t give up her husband.”’ 

«* Then why should I give up my carpet?’’ 

«« But a carpet is a useless piece of furni- 
ture, bought only for the admiration of other 
people, an’ to gratify their vanity; an’ a hus- 
ban’ . 

«What is Spinster McAuliffe’s husban’ 
but a useless piece of furniture, I’d like to 
know? An’ what did she marry him for, 
but to gratify her vanity, an’ to spite me. 
She’s be’n tryin’ to git ahead o’ me all her 
life, an’? when she tried it on a husban’ she 
thought she’d done it—an’ hired me to sew 
her weddin’ duds, so’s ther’ shouldn’t be no 
mistake. An’ I says to myself, ‘ Well, ye 
can’t go an’ do the same thing, fur ther’ 
ain’t no more Jacob Massons in town; an’ 
ye couldn’t afford it neither,’ says I, ‘fur 
he’s liable to live twenty year, an’ she’ll hev 
to feed an’ clothe him;’ but I was bound to 
hev somethin’ in his place, an’ so I sent off 








Spinster Thurber’s Carpet. 


an’ bought the carpet. The minister en- 
couraged Spinster McAuliffe in her extrava- 
gance, an’ ye all went to the weddin’, an’ 
atean’ drank ther’; an’ now ye come here an’ 
find fault about my floor coverin,’ thet didn’t 
cost so much as-Jacob Masson’s weddin’ 
clothes in the beginnin’, an’ land knows 
won’t be one-quarter the expense to keep 
up.”’ 

«< But the spendin’ o’ the money —”’ 

«<The example to the town —”’ 

-¢ The soldiers —’’ 

She interrupted them as if they had been 
the commonest laborers. 

«<1 never heerd as the best o’ soldiers hed 
a call fur your burial money, an I’]l warrant 
ther’ hain’t none 0’ ye give up yours. I’ve 
made my choice an’ Spinster McAuliffe’s 
made hers; an’ when I see her to church a 
leanin’ on Jacob Masson’s arm I jest think o” 
my floor coverin’, a lightin’ up this room, 
an’ I think, ‘ Well, I dunno as it’s so showy 
{ur occasion, but it’s a sight more use for 
ordinary wear; an’ mor’n thet, ye can 
depend on it’s keepin’ where it belongs, an’ 
I never see a man yit that ye could.’ So 
gentlemen, thet’s the reason I bought a car- 
pet, an’ if I’d rather hev it than a stun that 
won’t be no use ’till I’m dead, or a husban’ 
thet I’ll hev to support all the days o’ my 
life, I dunno but what I’ve jest as good a 
right to my choice as the rest 0’ folks.’” 

With that she bowed them out, so aston- 
ished that they had not a word to say in 
reply. But when the door was closed they 
stood still for a moment upon the steps, and 
the Deacon looked at Sinner Havens and 
Sinner Havens looked at the Squire. 

««She’s a smart woman!’’ quoth the 
Deacon, as they crunched down the garden 
path. 

«There were many flaws in her argu- 
ment,’’ objected Sinner Havens, who had 
not relished her words about the men. 
«Still I'll admit,’’ he added, «* That there 
was some reason in it. And she talked 
well.”’ 

«« Aye, trust a thornbeck* for that.’* 

But the Squire did not speak until he had 
reached his own gate, and then with much 
deliberation, like a man who has been mak- 
ing up his mind to matters of grave import- 
ance. ‘*Had I but known how the matter 
lay,’’ quoth he, «*I’d married her myself,”’ 

* Spinster. 
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So impressed” was he with the notion that 
*tis said he went back early the next morn- 
ing to propose it. But Spinster Thurber de- 
clined him briefly. ‘«‘She could not tell 
how it might have been had he come to her 
before,’’ she said. <‘¢ But she’d gotten used 
to thinkin’ of a carpet in place of a husband, 
an’ judged it best to let well enough 
alone.’”’ 
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So she lived on an old maid, but with the 
finest front room in town. And as Spinster 
McAuliffe had to scrimp and pinch to keep 
her husband, while Hannah, having only 
her carpet to look after, stayed plump and 
rosy, twas ever a matter of discussion among 
the townspeople as to which got best worth 
for her money. 

Carouine Case. 


An Event 1N THE Lire or Dr. JoHNson. 


HE above pictures one of the most 
interesting incidents in the career of 


Dr. Johnson. The tradition is that 
Johnson who had complimented Lord Ches- 
terfield by addressing the plan of his Dic- 
tionary to him, was one day kept waiting 
an unusual length of time in Chesterfield’s 
ante-chamber, being told that his lordship 
had company with him. Finally, when the 
door was opened, and Colley Cibber walked 
out, Johnson was so enraged at having been 
excluded for him, that he left the house in a 
passion and never returned. Later, when 
the Dictionary was about to be published, 
Chesterfield wrote two patronizing letters to 


‘the World about the work, but Johnson spoke 


in this wise to Boswell concerning the mat- 
ter: ‘*Sir, after making great professions, 
he had for many years taken no notice of 
me; but when my Dictionary was coming 
out, he fell a-scribbling in the Wor/d abou. 
it. Upon which, I wrote him a letter ex- 
pressed in civil terms, but such as might 
show him that I did not mind what he said 
or wrote, and that I had done with him.’’ 

This letter was kept secret by Johnson for 
a long time, though he was often solicited 
to make it public. Finally he divulged it 
to Boswell, who includes it in his famous 
book. 














PauL AND VIRGINIA. 


VER ahundred years ago a man past 
middle age, whose life had brought 
him more of disappointment than of 

happiness; tired of the strivings for fame, 
and the rebuffs of an unsympathizing world; 
living in a huge city, and longing for solitude 
as only creatures sick and wearied with suf- 
fering can long, embodied his ideal of earthly 
Paradise in a story. 

It was not entirely a creation of fancy. 
Years before Bernardin de Saint-Pierre had 
spent some months on the Isle of France; he 
had seen the vale on the eastern side of the 
mountain that rises above Port Louis, in the 
Mauritius; he had rested under the shade of 
the plantain trees, and heard the songs of the 
wild-birds overhead; he knew the blue of 
the sky and the gold of the sunsets. He 
did not forget; but now that he saw through 
the glamour of years, the skies were a fairer 
blue, the sunsets more golden. _ Because of 
the rattle of the carriages in the stony Paris 
streets he thought of the bird songs as the 
divinest music. The crowded city dazed 
and bewildered him, and he painted with 
tender touch the 
charms of a life far 
away from the busy 
world. He was a 
lonely man, therefore 
in his Paradise there 
was no loneliness, but 
perfect, sweetest com- 
panionship. 

The happy child- 
lives, with no thought 
of the outside world 
to disturb their felic- 
ity; the rippling 
brook, with the shade 
of ferns above it; the 
thatched cottages 
where the two fami- 
lies dwelt side by side 
—it was a little idyl 
he wrote. He ended 
it—because even in 
the Isle of France 
such idyls must end— 
by the only tragedy 
that could enter lives 





Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 


so pure and trustful—the old, old tragedy, 
death. ‘That was all. 

After the story was finished it lay in Saint- 
Pierre’s portfolio for months. At intervals 
during that time he would take out the 
manuscript and read it aloud, trying the 
effect on persons of different characters and 
pursuits. ‘* None praised the book, but all 
shed tears over it.’’ 

When it was published, its success sur- 
passed even the most sanguine — forecasts. 
Great men and small, wise and _ foolish, 
young and old, like those to whom he had 
shown the manuscript, ‘‘ read the tale and 
cried over it.’’ Its interest was confined to 
no class or condition. For the peasants it 
was the idealized reflection of their own 
lives; for nobles a charming pastoral, 
which fascinated them by contrast. Poets 
selected the story for a motif, painters for an 
were written from it, 
songs were sung of it. From that time until 
the present day the idyl of Paul and Virginia 
has lived in the world as a symbol of the 
purest and best in literature. 

‘Situated upon the 
eastern side of the moun- 
tain which rises above Port 
Louis, in the Mauritius, 
upon a piece of land bearing 
the marks: of former cul- 
tivation, are seen the ruins 
of two small cottages.”” 


inspiration; operas 


So Saint-Pierre be- 
gins the story, telling 
—with the rose light 
of distance and im- 
agination upon it all 
—of the old man he 
met as he wandered 
there, and who re- 
peated to him the his- 
tory of the 
women who once 
dwelt under those 
thatched roofs—one, 
Margaret, a peasant 
of Brittany, who had 
loved not wisely but 
too well, and came 
with her infant child 
to hide her shame in 


two 
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this distant solitude ; the other, Madame de 
la Tour, a descendant of an ancient French 
family, who had married against the oppo- 
sition of her kinspeople. With her husband 
she embarked for the Isle of France in search 
of fortune; and being left a widow after a 
few short months, resolved to take up her 
residence in the ‘solitude of the mountain. 
«<All sensitive and suffering creatures, from a 
sort of common instinct,’’ says Saint-Pierre, 
««fly for refuge amidst their pains to haunts 
most wild and desolate; as if rocks could form 
a rampart against misfortune—as if the calm 
of nature could hush the tumults of the soul.”’ 

There in that lonely solitude lived the 
women, with only two faithful slaves for 
protection. There little Virginia was born; 
and there she and Paul grew up side by side, 
bathed from the same spring, rocked in the 
same cradle, sometimes even nourished from 
the same breast. Everything in the little 
homes was shared in common. ‘Together 
they gathered around the table for their 
simple meals; the negro cultivated the gar- 
den, and it brought forth abundance of 
cereals; the papaw and palm, the orange, 
date, and pomegranate trees furnished them 
fruit; the negress, the devoted slave of 
Madame de la Tour, prepared the meals. 
The mothers busied themselves at the spin- 
ning wheels, and so provided cloth for the 
family. There were no books in the tiny 
cottages; they learned from nature instead. 
There were no clocks; they marked the hour 
of the day by the shadows of the trees, the 
seasons by the times when these trees bore 
fruit, and the years by the number of the 
harvests. 

‘¢ ¢Tt is time to dine,’ said Virginia, ‘the shadows 
of the plantain-trees are at their roots;’ or, ‘ Night 
approaches; the tamarinds are closing their leaves.’ 

«¢ ¢ When will you come and see us?’ inquired some 
of her companions in the neighborhood. 

*<¢At the time of the sugar-canes,” answered Vir- 
ginia.”” 

Their lives were simple, but not wholly 
lacking in variety. On a holiday afternoon 
the whole family were accustomed to gather 
on the seashore, bringing with them food from 
their own little gardens, and supplementing 
this with the products of the ocean. After 
the repast the children were wont to sing 
and dance together, or they would enact the 
scenes from the Old ‘Testament which 
pleased them most. 
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‘*At the sound of Domingo’s tamtam Virginia 
appeared upon the greensward, bearing a pitcher upon 
her head, and advanced with a timid step towards the 
source of a neighboring fountain to draw water. Do- 
mingo and Mary (the slaves), personating the shep- 
herds of Midian, forbade her to approach, and repulsed 
her sternly. Upon this Paul flew to her succour, beat 
away the shepherds, filled Virginia’s pitcher, and plac- 
ing it upon her head, bound her brows at the same 
time with a wreath of the red flowers of the Madagas- 
car periwinkle, which served to heighten the delicacy 
of her complexion. Then, joining in their sports, I 
took upon myself the part of Riguel, and bestowed 
upon. Paul my daughter Zephora in marriage.’’ 


Saint-Pierre lingers over these descriptions 
with tender, loving hand. Through the 
medium of the old man he has given us many 
anecdotes of the children’s simplicity and 
purity, their trust in Providence, their love 
for each other. 

There is a pretty story of the storm com- 
ing suddenly upon them, when they were 
near no shelter. Virginia caught up her full 
skirt and drew it about Paul’s head as well 
as her own, and they ran toward the cot- 
tages together, laughing gleefully at being 
sheltered in an umbrella of their own inven- 
tion. The old man saw them, and smiled 
in pleasure at the sight. ‘* Those two 
charming faces,’’ said he, «¢in the midst of 
the swelling petticoat, recalled to my mind 
the children of Leda, encased in the same 
shell.’’ ; 

Again, when they had lost their way, 
having been on an errand of mercy for cn 
escaped slave—‘* What shall we do now?’’ 
said Paul. <* Your mouth is parched, and I 
shall not be able to find even a tamarind or 
a lemon to refresh you.’’ <‘* God will take 
care of us,’ replied Virginia. ** He listens 
to the cries even of the little birds when they 
ask him for food.’’ Scarcely had she pro- 
nounced these words when they heard the 
noise of water falling from a neighboring rock. 
They ran thither, and quenched their thirst. 


‘¢ Thus grew these children of nature. No care had 
troubled their peace, no intemperance had corrupted 
their blood, no misplaced passion had depraved their 
hearts. Still in the morning of life, they 
had all its blooming freshness; and surely such in the 
garden of Eden appeared our first parents, when coming 
from the hands of God, they first saw and approached 
each other, and conversed together, like brother and 
sister. Virginia was gentle, modest, and confiding as 
Eve; and Paul, like Adam, united the stature of man- 
hood with the simplicity of a child.”’ 


Even in Paradise such simplicity could not 
continue. The children grew to maturity 
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Madame de la 
Tour received a 
letter from her aunt 
in France, from 
whom she had 
been estranged 
since her marriage. 
‘This relative was 
now _ recovering 
from a serious ill- 
ness. The doctors 
told her she had 
but a few more 
years to live, and 
in this extremity 
her thoughts had 
turned toward Vir- 
ginia. She begged 
the child might be 
sent to France, 
there to receive 
the advantages of 
a good education, 
and hinted that 
her whole fortune 
would be left to 
her at her death. 

Madame de la 
Tour was not sorry 
to find an oppor- 
tunity of separating 
Paul and Virginia 
for a short time, 
nor for their sakes 
was she utterly in- 
different to the ad- 
vantages of wealth 
which might be 
gained. But Vir- 
ginia viewed the 
preparations for 
her departure with 
a heavy heart. 
Only when the 
good old priest 
pointed out to her 
the great comfort 
her money could 
bring upon her re- 
turn to the sick 
and were no longer content with the old af- and afflicted of the island did she look upon 
fection. The mothers both desired to see the journey with any degree of reconcilia- 
them united in marriage, but their poverty tion. ‘If it is the command of God I will 
and youth were reasons why it seemed wis- not presume to oppose it,’ she said sadly. 
est to counsel delay, At this juncture ‘¢ Let the will of God be done.” 





The Swing. 


The photograph from the painting by Cot. 
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Time passed slowly after her departure. 
Paradise is no longer Paradise when Eve has 
gone from it. The mothers missed the 
bright face of her they had equally loved. 
The slaves felt the burden of years creeping 
upon them, and limped slowly about their 
accustomed tasks. The very house-dog no 
longer frolicked gaily as of yore. And Paul 
—he worked for 
the support of the 
little family, al- 
ternately hoping 
and despairing, 
and with the 
thought of her he 
loved ever before 
him. 

Once only, 
some months after 
her departure, a 
letter came from 
across the sea. 
Virginia’s aunt 
treated her kind- 
ly, but she longe: 
for her home. 
Though she was 
gowned in silks 
and velvets, she 
had no money to 
buy her loved 
ones gifts, but she 
had sent a num- 
ber of her own 
making — stock- 
ings, a cap, a 
>kerchief. To 
Paul she sent some 
seeds of the wild 
violet and the 
scabious, and 
begged that he 
would plant them 
for her sake. 

After this they 
heard no more, 
and hope again 
died away in the 
hearts of the little 
colony. The old 
folks grew more 
feeble day by 
day ; the flowers, 
though watched 
with tenderest 


care, drooped and died in the unaccustomed 
soil. ‘The cocoanut trees blossomed and 
bore fruit, and blossomed again, and still she 
did not come. 

Then one night in December the old man, 
sleeping quietly, was awakened by Paul’s 
glad voice. ‘* Virginia is here!’’ he was 


calling. <A letter has been brought by the 


-- ~ 





The Storm. 


“ Laughing heartily at being sheltered together under an umbrella of their own invention,” 
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pilot’s boat, 
and the Saint- 
Geran is al- 
ready outside 
the harbor. 
At day-break 
she will 
land.”? Al- 
most immedi- 
ately they set 


Infancy. 


off together, Paul 
talking eagerly all 
the way. Virgin- 
ia had offended 
her aunt by re- 
fusing to marry a 
rich suitor; she 
had preferred the 
pleasures of home 
to the delights of 
her grand city life. 

They passed the remainder of the 
night on the beach, with the other 
islanders who were awaiting the arrival 
of the vessel; nor were their hearts 
wholly free from anxiety. It was in 
the hurricane season, and many signs 
bespoke the approach of the tempest. 
A suffocating heat hung over them; there 
were hollow sounds in the mountains, and 
the air resounded with the shrill cries of 
the birds. Shortly after daybreak there 
came from the direction of the ocean a most 
terrific noise, ‘¢ like the sound of thunder, 
mingled with that of torrents rushing down 
the steeps of the lofty mountain.’? Above 
that came the ominous booming guns of a ves- 
sel in distress. ‘«*The hurricane! The -hurri- 
cane!’ cried the natives. A gust of wind 
blew aside the fog which had covered the 
sea. There, close to them, driven in be- 
tween the mainland and the little Island of 
Amber, ‘*where no ship had ever gone 
before,’? was the Saint-Geran; her bow 
lifted high above the water, her stern sub- 
merged; surrounded by the rocks; in equal 
danger from the shoals through which she had 
passed and the stony coast in front of her. 


Crossing the Brook. 





The Story of Paul and Virginia. 


The storm broke; the wind increased in 
violence to a gale; the waves dashed over 
the ship; the cables parted; and she was 
dashed upon the rocks. Paul could re- 
strain himself no longer. He rushed into 
the sea, now running over the shoals as the 
billows retreated, now swimming through 
the waves as they hurled against the shore— 
fighting his way toward the Saint-Geran. 

It yawned asunder from the violent strokes 
of the billows. The crew were seizing 
upon pieces of board, planks, tables, 
anything that offered a hope of safety, 
and flinging themselves into the sea. 

At this moment Virginia appeared in 
the stern-galley, and stretched out her 

arms to her lover. Her yellow hair fell 
in half ringlets about her face; there was a 
smile of welcome upon her lips. For 
one moment they saw her plainly ; then 
an enormous billow, with black sides and 
foaming head, came rolling toward the 
shore—and the ship 
went down. 

A few hours lat- 
er, when the sun 
was shining brightly 
and the birds singing 
their sweetest, the 
waves dashed Vir- 
ginia’s body upon 
the sand. Thesmile 
still rested upon 


The Parting. 


her lips, and 
in her stiffen- 
ed fingers she 
clasped a tiny 
box contain- 
ing a picture 
which Paul 
had given her. 

And those 
whom she 
had left be- 
hind—life with the light of happiness gone for- 
ever, and blank despair in its place! What 
then but death? Paul, injured both in body 
and mind by his terrible encounter with the 
waves, followed his sweetheart to the grave 


Death of Virginia. 
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two months later, Margaret, already ill of 
a mortal disease, saw her last hour approach 
«* with that serenity which virtue only can 
feel.?? She bade Madame de la Tour a 
most tender farewell, ‘«In the certain 
hope,’’ she said, ** of a delightful and eter- 
nal reunion.”’ 

The Governor took charge of the old 
slaves, who, too feeble to work, yet missing 
their accustomed labors, and grieving for 
their young master and mistress, survived 
but a short time. A few months later 
Madame de Ja Tour, the sole survivor of 
that once happy family, passed peacefully 
away at the home of her friend, the hermit. 

Hark to the tender pathos of his closing 
words: 

‘¢ Joined thus in death, ye faithful lovers, who were 
so tenderly united! Unfortunate mothers! beloved 
family! These woods which sheltered you with their 
foliage—these fountains which flowed for you—these 
hillsides upon which you reposed, still deplore your loss! 

‘* No one has since presumed to cultivate that deso- 
late spot of land, or to rebuild those humble cottages. 
Your goats have become wild; your orchards are de- 
stroyed; your birds are all fled, and nothing is heard 
but the cry of the sparrow-hawk as it skims in quest 
of prey around this rocky basin.”’ 





Such, in brief, is the story that has gained 
its tribute of tears fora century. Our grand- 
mothers wept over it, and worked wonder- 


ful samplers depicting Virginia’s bier, and 
the twelve maidens dressed in white who 
carried her body to the grave. Our moth- 
ers grew pensive at the fate of the unhappy 
lovers, and we—even we, of this jin de 
siecle generation—have shamefacedly wiped 
away a tear or two as we perused the 
‘* pretty fairy tale.’? Its charm is not for a 
time, but for all time. Every year, the 
publishers bring forth editions de luxe of the 
old romance. Every year painters find an 
inspiration in it, and give us new Pauls and 
Virginias of varying degrees of beauty; every 
year poets tune their lyres to the key of the 
simple pastoral life they led, there in the 
Isle of France. 

There is so much of the commonplace in 
the world, is it strange that we like to escape 
from it, to breathe fora few moments a 
higher, purer atmosphere, in a Jand where 
the skies are always blue, and hearts true, 
and love young; and life is depicted not as 
it is, but as it might be in its highest possi- 
bilities? We all have an Isle of France 
somewhere in our fancy. Because we dream 
of reaching it we take pleasure in hearing of 
it, in reading of it, in learning of the lives 
of those who live there. When we reach it 
—but that is only in dreams. 

ANNETTE SHELDON. 





The Dead Virginia. 
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Tue Inpia 


HE world is growing very small, and 

India, which at one time seemed so 

far away, is now but twenty-seven 

days from New York in one direction and 

twenty-nine from San Francisco in the other. 

Where formerly it was almost unknown to 

Americans, to-day it is visited by so many 

that its story and description have become a 
twice-told tale. 

Missionaries and globe trotters, scientists 
and explorers, seekers after novelties, and 
searchers for new sensations go there by al- 
most every steamer. Ships sail direct from 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and Colombo 
to our own ports, and advertisements of 
American hotels may be seen decorating the 
walls and offices of the leading hostelries of 
the Land of the Seven Rivers. 

Its wheat competes with our wheat in the 
markets of the world; its hides are used in 
vast quantities by the American people, and 
its far-famed gems glitter upon the shapely 
fingers and the swelling bosoms of the 
daughters of Columbia. On the other hand, 
our enormous silver mines have played havoc 
with their currency, and although the Amer- 
ican trade dollar may be found circulating 
under the shadow of the Himalayas, it is be- 
lieved by the natives to have dragged their 
rupees and annas down to their present low 
value in exchange. 

India has undergone the same contraction 
as the rest of the world. Before the British 
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rule came into being it was a series of several 
hundred small Principalities. Travel was 
safe in some districts and unsafe in others. 
In one petty kingdom the traveler was re- 
ceived with open arms, while in the next he 
was liable at any moment to be slain and to 
have his head offered up as a sacrifice before 
the cruel altars of the Goddess Kali or 
Bowani. Roads varied from good to bad, 
and bridges were but apologies for the struc- 
tures to which we are accustomed. 

The total area of India is 1,700,000 
square miles, not to speak of the huge slices 
of territory which England has taken in the 
past ten years, from Afghanistan, Kafiristan, 
Manipur, China, Burmah, the Shan states, 
and Siam. It is about as far from Calcutta 
to Bombay as from New York to Chicago. 
This represents the breadth of Hindustan. 
From Cape Comorin, its southern point, to 
Srinagar, the beautiful metropolis of Kashmir, 
it is fifteen hundred miles, which is about as 
far as from New York to Omaha. — In the 
old days it took a month to make the former 
journey, and it probably would have taken 
three months to perform the latter. No 
one, however, is recorded as having cver 
achieved this tremendous task. To-day the 
telegraph and railway have tied India into a 
compact, well organized land, and hundreds 
of steamers ply its coasts or come and go 
from its ports to various parts of the world. 
The British government has been actuated 





The Place of Suttee, opposite Burning Ghat, Central India. 
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by mixed motives of beneficence and policy, 


of philanthropy and of strategy. The rail- 
ways enable armies to be transferred from 
one point to another in a minimum time and at 
a minimum trouble and expense; at the same 
time they enable the farmer upon the Indus, 
the Ganges, and the Nerbudda to carry his 
grain to Bombay and thence to Australia, 
Italy, Liverpool, and London. 

The same railways afford employment to 
multitudes in times of drought and famine. 
As high as five hundred thousand Hindus 
have been put to work upon the railways in 
extending lines, repairing and improving 
embankments, rectifying curves, building 
branches and improving stations, who would 
otherwise have starved to death. In this 
way the spectre of famine which at one time 
never left the Indian territory, has been 
made a rare visitor. At the present rate of 
progress, with a still further extension of the 
railway system, with a development of the 
giant storage reservoir and irrigation works 
now in progress, and with the continuation 
of the present regime of public works, 
famine will become an almost unknown fac- 
tor in the life of that great British colony. 
The growth of the institutions mentioned is 
something wonderful when the mere figures 
are contemplated, but the wonder becomes 
much less when the student learns that even 
in prosperous seasons able-bodied men can 
be secured for five and six cents a day, and 
in famine seasons from two to five million 
laborers can be obtained for a single cent or 
two cents a day. In the improvements 
mentioned labor is the chief element. At 
the prices paid, even allowing that one 
American man can do the work of three 
Hindus the expenditure of a certain sum of 
money will produce from twenty to one 
hundred times more actual results in India 
than in our own country. It is this dread- 
ful inequality which makes India so poor 
and yet so rich. A hundred millions live 
upon almost nothing a year while the pro- 
duct of their labor goes to make the luxury 
and the wealth of a rajah or a begum, a shah, 
or anawab. This system long ago enabled 
a petty monarch to keep thousands of his 
subjects washing auriferous sands from gen- 
eration to generation, or sifting earth and 
gravel for precious stones. A few ounces of 
‘gold of the entire amount recovered, or a 
single gem from all of those discovered would 


pay the entire expense of the labor. This 
is what has made India the synonym of all 
opulence. ‘It is almost the same to-day. 
Native princes enjoy fortunes which often 
seem*amazing when the size of their territory 
is taken into consideration. It has continued 
for unknown ages. It marked the Malay 
kingdoms before thé Dravidian faces con- 
quered India. It marked the” Dravidian 
until they in turn were conquered by the old 
Vedic warriors: It marked these when 
they were subjugated by Mongol and Tar- 
tar, by Persian and Greek, by Afghan and 
Mohammedan, and even by the English in 
the present century. 

One result of this system is to be noticed 
in the immeasureable amount of labor spent 
upon the house-building industries. It takes 
the form in one instance of a great cathedral 
sculptured out of living rock; in another in 
the transportation of huge blocks of stone for 
many miles in order to build a palace, a 
temple, a fortress, or even an entire city. 
The history of the land abounds with cases 
where great Sultans, tired of a city, picked 
out a new site, built a new city, and de- 
stroyed the old one or let it sink into utter 
decay and ruin. It takes the form also of 
magnificent buildings, such as the Taj Mahal 
at Agra, or the wonderful ruined temple at 
Kandy in Ceylon. Other illustrations are 
found in nobly built ghats or landing places 
on the banks of rivers and lakes; in the re- 
taining walls of ancient reservoirs, and in 
the construction of enclosures for ecclesiasti- 
cal, political, and other purposes. 

There are many ways of seeing India. 
The best depends upon the taste of the vis- 
itor. The globe trotter lands at Bombay, 
rolls across the kingdom in a railway car to 
Calcutta, and there reémbarks upon his cir- 
cumundane journey. The seeker for health 
lands at either of the cities named and de- 
parts immediately for one of the numerous 
sanitariums that stand high up in the shad- 
ows and amid the forests of the Himalayas. 
The historical student goes to Delhi, Nag- 
pur, Hyderabad, and the other ancient cap- 
itals of the land. The student of literature 
buries himself in some Hindoo community, 
and there spends months and years with the 
sages of that race. ‘There is endless variety 
in that wonderful land, in race and language, 
in religion and complexion, in climate and 
scenery, in diet, and even in disease. 
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The India of To-Day. 








A Bit of the Great Military Highway of India. 


Ceylon is a tropical garden of Eden whose 
beauty and charms can never be over-esti- 
mated. The mountain country to the north 
of the Himalayas and Hindu Kush passes 
beyond the majestic and the sublime and en- 
ters the domain of the terrific. Here are 
chastns a mile deep and inaccessible peaks 
twice as high as Mont Blanc. Here are 
merciless glaciers, monstrous tigers, and 
giant human beings as cruel and bloodthirsty 
as the tigers themselves. Here are roads 
which are shelves upon mountain sides over- 
looking hideous abysses, and cities perched 
on peaks or hidden in valleys, whose secrets 
are unknown to the outside world. Here 
there are fogs so cold and terrible as to be 
deadly. Here are landslides and avalanches. 
Here are poisonous reptiles, and here, too, 
are fierce heats which strike down a Euro- 
pean as if each sunbeam was a clenched 
hand. In this great colony there are deserts 
as lifeless and mournful as those of Mojave 
in our own land, and sterile rocky plateaux 
whose only counterpart is the stony hill 
country of Labrador. Here are places 
where the sickest and weakest may gain 
health and strength, and other spots where 
the strongest die like sheep in the shambles. 

To get a good idea of India as a whole 
the best way I have found is to start from 
Bombay and travel upon the railroad east- 
ward to the Central Provinces, and there 
alight to study that part of the country, 


Bombay is a queenly city which promises to 
become the great metropolis of the Indian 
Ocean. It hasa fine situation, broad streets, 
noble buildings, lovely gardens, and a fertile 
and prosperous back country. It is the city 
of the Parsees, the descendants of the Persian 
heroes who refused to give up the ancient 
faith of Zoroaster for that of Mohammed, 
and who fought a desperate fight from their 
old homes in northern Persia, against over- 
whelming odds to the land in which they 
finally settled. That journey and that war 
have never yet been written for our race. 
It began in the north of Persia, near Ispahan, 
and went southerly through Persia to Af- 
ghanistan; through the passes and roads of 
that mountainous land to Punjab, and thence 
following the river Indus down to the coast, 
and along the coast to Bombay. Here 
kindly fortune caused them to meet a toler- 
ant and kind-hearted rajah, and here they 
have remained and prospered to the present 
day. They are the Jews of the Far East. 
Like the Jews, their capital is destroyed, and 
the buildings upon its ancient site are now 
occupied by alien races. Like the Jews they 
have been driven into strange lands. Like 
the Jews they are proud to preserve their 
language, literature, and religion. _ Like the 
Jews they have developed into matchless 
traders, merchants, bankers, and financiers, 
and like the Jews they have won the affec-- 
tion and esteem of the lands into which they 
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have come, and the highest honors have 
been bestowed upon them by their superiors 
in power and office. 

In Bombay to-day the inquisitive Ameri- 
can can see the ceremonies of the oldest re- 
ligion upon the globe. It matters not 
whether we accept Zoroaster as belonging 
to the tenth century before Christ or the 
twentieth, the faith which he taught is to- 
day alive and real and a power for good. 
It was the foundation stone of hospitals, 
asylums, colleges, libraries, orphanages, and 
schools of every sort. It is the corner-stone 
of a system which has no beggars, no paupers, 
and no degredation. There are 100,000 
Parsees to-day in Bombay and elsewhere and 
not one belongs to the criminal or the vicious 
classes. Every man can read and write, is 
versed in arithmetic, geography, commercial 
science, and has a fair knowledge of at least 
two languages besides those of his home and 
of his religion. It is no uncommon thing 
for a Parsee merchant to speak the old Per- 
sian and the Parsee language, the local ver- 
nacular, English, Malay, Arabic, and three 
or four of the languages of Hindustan. This 
may be regarded as a part of his business ed- 
acation. 


On leaving Bombay the railroad runs 
north-east and east, and passes through the 
Central Provinces of India. You alight at 
one of the towns or cities such as Khandiva, 
or more interesting Hurdah just beyond. 
Nowhere can the traveler find a better local- 
ity to study the history of India. This is 
the district which has given inspiration to 
Mrs. Flora Steel, Miss Wilhelmina Arm- 
strong, and Dr. Saleni Armstrong Hopkins 
and many other thoughtful writers and work- 
ers. This is the fertile country north of the 
sterile parts of the Deccan, which has been 
inhabited by humanity for unknown genera- 
tions. Here once resided the Malay races, 
semi-civilized, but active and energetic. In 
the unending struggle of humanity, they 
were attacked by the more intelligent and 
probably a more military race, who in turn 
had been driven southward by the pressure 
of still more northerly nations. This at- 
tacking race was dark-skinned, black-eyed, 
rather handsome and possessing a slightly 
higher degree of civilization than the Malay 
aborigines. In the struggle the invaders 
won and the Malay inhabitants were slaugh- 
tered, thrown into captivity, or driven still 
further southward toward the sea. Of these 











Hurdah Side of the River Ghat, Central India. 
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The India of To-day. 








Dravidian races the best living examples are 
the Tamils in southern India. Descendants 
of both the Tamils and the original Malay 
population are to be found in these Central 
Provinces. About 2,000 B. C. there came 
the invasion of the Vedic branch of the Indo- 
European race, which swept nearly every- 
thing before it and established many king- 
doms in the land. These were invaded re- 
peatedly from the north, and especially by 
the men of the mountains, of whom the Af- 
ghans and the Sjkhs are the best examples. 
Once the Greeks ‘under Alexander came into 
the country and conquered quite a portion 
of. the northwest and northern provinces. 
The Scythians made many invasions of the 
country, and after them the Arabs and the 
Mohammedan Afghans. The Afghans held 
power in India for five centuries. The 
Mongols and Moguls, the Mahrattas and the 
English made the list complete. Right here 
in this district a traveler may see the learned 
Brahman, representing the old Sanscrit civil- 
ization; the Sikh soldier; the Goorka, who 





An English Memorial Clock Tower in a Village Bazaar, Central India. 


is a descendant of the warriors that con- 
quered Asia and Europe under Tamerlane 
and Zenghis Khan; tall, broad-shouldered, 
black-skinned Tamils, whose ancestors may 
have been kings in Dravidian days; Moor- 
men, with turbans rich in gold embroidery, 
who represent the Mohammedan sultans, 
emirs and sheikhs; red-coated British sol- 
diers, and black-skinned outcasts, who are 
all that remain of the original inhabitants of 
the place. 

When you go to India, the terrible sys- 
tem of caste is a mystery and a source of 
annoyance. But after you have been there 
a week or two your eyés are opened and its 
full meaning comes home. In our own 
civilization, when there was conquest it 
meant indiscriminate slaughter and then after 
peace was declared some consideration was 
shown to the vanquished. The latter may 
have been based partly upon religious convic- 
tions, but it was based chiefly upon the self- 
ish one of obtaining cheap labor, but in 
India it was different. The wars were as 
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bloody as were the European and American, 
in fact were generally bloodier. When op- 
position died away by the slaughter or 
escape of every armed foe, the conquerors, 
having all the labor they wanted, took no 
interest in the conquered. They despised 
them or rather regarded them as they re- 
garded the dust beneath their feet. The 
Tamil looked down upon the Malabar and 
the Telugu; the Hindu in turn upon the 
Tamil; the Mohammedan upon the Hindoo, 
and each other race type upon the races 
which he had conquered. 

There have been at least ten conquests of 
India and there must be therefore ten great 
castes. Among the conquered the old social 
classifications were kept up so that each race 
would have a certain number of classes or 
castes amid its own numbers. ‘Thus it is 
that the people of India are divided into a 
multiplicity of castes. It could not be 
otherwise. Each caste is the fossil of great 





historic events. Each represents the rise 
and fall of dynasties, the appearance and dis- 
appearance of civilization. The system has 
kept alive the mysterioug race differences 
and class differences which western states- 
manship ever endeavors to abolish. As a 
result India, although marvelously rich in 
all resources and possessing a population of 
nearly 300,000,000, is to-day weaker than 
the kingdoms of Norway and Sweden, Bel- 
gium or Holland. 

In these Indian cities the impact of the 
last half of the nineteenth century upon 
these relics of pre-Christian eras produces 
striking pictures. Here for example runs 
the railway with the latest British locomotive 
and the newest improved tropical cars, and yet 
not far away is the simple but solemn struct- 
ure on which the suttee was performed prior 
to the abolition by the English government 
of that horrible rite. At another point is a 
simple Christian burying-ground with white 
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Baptism of a Native Indian in Central India. 
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The India of To-day. 














A Tonga Road in the Himalayas. 


marble tombstones, granite urns and porphyry 
crosses, and not far away. is a Parsee Tower 
of Silerice—a circular edifice upon whose 
top are laid the bodies of the dead, looking 
upward to the sun by day and the stars by 
night. Here, they are left until the birds of 
the heavens have picked: every particle of 
flesh from the bones and left the white pol- 
ished skeletons to be thrown into the waste 
pit by the janitor of the Tower. Upon the 
battlemented edges of its walls sit foul birds, 
reeking from their orgies, or else waiting im- 
patiently for a funeral to bring them their 
terrible daily food. 

On the outskirts of the village is the great 
road which English genius has built to con- 
nect the cities of the land in one compact 
whole. It is macadamized, well rolled and 
watered, shaded with trees and in many 
cases embowered by their branches. Some- 
times for miles it will be as faultless as the 
famous roads of southern England, or the 
boulevards in the great American cities. 


Upon it may be seen the British soldier 
marching, the British official riding leisurely 
on his cob, and the irrepressible boy 
«scorching ’’ on his bicycle, and alongside 
of them will be a fakir traveling in pursuance 
of some sinister vow, by lying flat upon the 
earth, drawing his knees and feet up to his 
chin, extending his head and body out at 
full length, and so covering the ground like a 
huge human inch worm. Beneath a tree a 
lot of beggars almost naked and covered with 
sores and filth are whining lugubriously for 
alms, and not far away a native prince 
sparkling in silk, gold and jewels, followed 
by an imposing retinue, sweeps past on his 
way from one palace to another. 

At another point may be a party of Eng- 
lish engineers, fine-looking intellectual men, 
who are laying out a new railway; begin- 
ning a reservoir with its network of canals 
and ditches, or starting the plan for the 
drainage of some malarial and mephitic 


marsh. They represent the highest thought 
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and education of the western civilization, 
the wealth of its enterprise, the statesman- 
ship and philanthropy of its government. 
Ard it may not be far from them, there is a 
party of blue-blooded Brahmans, the aristo- 
crats of Hindustan, slender, refined, elegant, 
with beautiful faces and refined manners, 
and yet so ignorant of everything outside of 
the little world in which they move that they 
seem like little children beside the stalwart 
Englishmen. 

Everywhere is the mark of the fierce 
Christian civilization of the West. It is vis- 
ible in the highroads and the railways, in 
the telegraph wires which run everywhere; 
in the great public works, with which the 
land is being raised to new levels. It is vis- 
ible in the independence and the security 
of the poor farmers and the poorer working- 
men, whom you meet in your rambles. It 
is also visible in the great army of English 
and American missionaries, who spend their 
lives in India carrying light into dark places. 
It is hard work and slow work. Here are 
nearly 300,000,000 people and the figures 
report that there are not yet 3,000,000 
Christians. Nevertheless the work goes 
bravely on, and in every town and village 
you can find evidences of their labors, 
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Sometimes it is a little chapel from which 
come the half-familiar’sounds of a Christian 
hymn in an unknown tongue; sometimes it is 
in the form of a class of Hindu boys which 
a missionary teacher is moulding into a use- 
ful manhood. Sometimes it is a Bible 
reader talking to the women and children of 
the poor families. Sometimes it is a medi- 
cal missionary curing the sick and alleviating 
the sufferings of the Indians. 

Among these evangelists many have come 
from our own country. Every year sees at 
least a score sail from these shores for that 
distant land, and as many come back to re- 
gain the health and strength which they have 
lost through their exertion in an unfriendly 
climate. Besides doing the Lord’s work 
they do a much larger amount for civilization. 
It would be difficult to describe the good 
done by teaching the natives the superiority 
of our medicine and surgery, of our tools 
and machinery, of our arts and sciences. 
Much of this knowledge comes from every-day 
facts. The whistle of the locomotive means 
the locking up of the car of Juggernaut, 
and the opening of a new railway means 
a deathblow at the power of native priests, 
astrologers and fakirs. 

-Marcuerira Aruna Hamm. 


Twilight. 


Sweet Twilight trips with lightsome grace 
Adown the western hill, 
And holds in leash the winds of Eve 
To let them go at will. 
Arrayed in robes of beauty rare 
Of ever changing light, 
She beckons as she heralds now 
The coming of the night. 


On, on she glides and touches now 
The stars, and one by one 
They gleam and sparkle ’round her head 
Like dew-drops in the sun. 
And Luna riding high above 
Gleams with a luster rare; 
The starry hosts pale low before 
The queen of heaven fair, 
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Tue ConspPIRACY. 


Pr I “HEY were strolling along the beach. 

*«So,’’ she said, looking up at 

the tall young man in white duck, 

«So she has jilted you? I wouldn’t have 

believed it of Clair; she is a real nice girl, 

ard so very pretty. But,’’—as she noticed 

the gulp her companion gave—‘*I am aw- 

fully sorry for you.’’ Her companion 

looked down at her anda smile played round 
his mouth. 

«*¢ You know what they say about pity. 
It really wouldn’t do, you know, for you to 
fall in love with me.”’ 

«¢ Well, I really couldn’t, you know. 
See that?’’ and she raised her hand, with a 
diamond glistening on the engagement finger. 

«* My, but it is a stunner,’’ he said, tak- 
ing the little hand and gazing into the depths 
of the solitaire. ‘* And I wonder who—’’ 

«« Well you needn’t, for Iam not going to 
tell you.”’ 

A softer glow overspread her face, and 
her eyes were full of happy light. 

*«*Do you know,” she said, ‘*I am 
ashamed to be so happy around you, when 
you are so’’—-she paused, 

«« Wretched ?’’ he suggested. <* Well, 
you needn’t be.”” He was looking gloomily 
ahead. ‘* When all the light has gone out 
of a fellow’s life it kind 0’ does him good, 
kind o’ rouses the best in him, to see some 
little girl trilling the very sweetest song of 
her existence. It does make him feel sad, 
but—why, hello, Charley! You think I 


have monopolized Miss Fairchild, long 
enough? Well, I am off for once.’’ 
He strolled off over the rocks. ‘* I won- 


der why the deuce she turned so red when he 
came up? He must be the man.”’ 


They were strolling on the beach again. 
The pebbles were sparkling in the bright 
glow of the sun, and here and there, a shell 
glittered like a gem in the setting of white 
sand. The girl stooped to pick up one of 
these. 

**I say—my—Miss Fairchild you have 
not lost your ring, have you? Where is it?”’ 

She was looking away from him out on 
the water. 

«¢ Qh, I don’t know—don’t care.”’ 


He stepped around to the other side to 
see her face. His own was full of merriment. 

«< You surely don’t mean to tell me you 
have jilted Charley Brown. I wouldn’t 
have believed it of you; you’re a real nice 
girl and oh—so pretty. Do tell me you 
have just put the ring in saw dust to keep it 
nice.’” 

«*No I won’t. I’ve sent it back and his 
letters, and pictures and—oh—how I hate 
him!”’ 

He was silent a long time, then said, 
soothingly. ** Tell me all about it.’’ 

«« There is nothing to tell.’’ 

«Surely you would not do a cruel thing 
like that without provocation.”’ 

** Provocation?’’ She gave him a with- 
ering glance. ‘*Do you know what he 
did? ”’ 

«<T haven’t the faintest idea,’’ he laughed, 
«<Possibly he tried to kiss you. I don’t won- 
der that you are indignant. I would—’’ 

«<Try to kiss me indeed. No—but— 
Well I saw him kiss somebody else the other 
night, in the shadow of the palms. That 
ugly old Smith girl, too.’’ 

He whistled. 

««Ts it possible? I had no idea he was 
such a depraved creature. I don’t wonder 
that you—’’ 

**T didn’t laugh at you when you 
were—’”’ 

«« Wretched?’ he suggested. 

«<T’m not wretched! ’’ she exclaimed in- 
dignantly. 

When he walked round to the other side 
to see what was going on, for she had turned 
her back on him, he found a flushed, tear- 
stained little face. 

«« Oh, say, please don’t,’’ he said gently. 
*¢ He isn’t worth it.’” 

<< I’m not crying about him.’” 

«* What then?”’ 

«¢ |’m angry—indignant.”’ 

«« Oh—you would like to have revenge 
and all that? Like to make him fade away and 
die of a broken heart? ’’ 

«« Yes, I would.”’ 

««T suggest that you be caught kissing me 
in the shadow of the palms,’” 

She laughed. 
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*¢You’re a trump,’’ she said. ** But 
don’t you think I might invent a scheme a 
little less—”’ 

<< Disagreeable?’’ he suggested. 
sure I don’t know. _I merely tendered my 
services. I’m willing to be a victim in a 
good cause. To be sure I’m not much, 
but I might, if skillfully used be. a very effec- 
tive weapon to—”’ 

«<I have it,’’ she exclaimed, radiantly. 
<< T’]l fall in love with you.”’ 

«¢Qh!°” 

«¢ Yes, then Charley and Clair will both 
be humbled to the dust. It will be lots of 
trouble for you though, for you will have to 
dance attendance on me, and squander valu- 
able time saying sweet things to me for 
others to hear.’” 

«*« Those are Herculean tasks indeed, but 
I need employment. And to tell you the 
truth, I would love to make Clair regret her 
decision. Seriously there is nothing I would 
not do to make her care for me again.”’ 

His voice trembled in spite of himself. 
The girl slipped her hand in his, and looked 
at him in the sympathizing way a woman has. 

‘<Poor boy,’’ she said. ‘* Well, I am 
general of this campaign, and I venture to 
say that within a week both of them will be 
suing for pardon on bended knees.”’ 

For the next week or so she and Jack 
Travers were seen everywhere together— 
boating, golfing, dancing—with evident en- 
joyment of each other’s society. Tender 
glances were exchanged when anyone was 
looking, and sentimental speeches were 
dropped within reach of some gossip’s ear to 
be forthwith circulated about the hotel. An 
ominous cloud gathered on the brow of young 
Brown; faint lines of annoyance became 
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discernible on the fair forehead of Miss 
Clair. 

The conspirators were elated. . 

«« Jack,”’ said the girl one day, ‘things 
are getting serious.’’ 

«« What do you mean?”’ 

««Oh, everything. Charley is absolutely 
ferocious—demands_ explanations, and all 
that. _I started to fire off my gun of indig- 
nation about the kissing affair—but I didn’t. 
He has a right to kiss her if he wants to. I 
don’t care.”’ 

«¢ What are you going to do with him?’”’ 
He looked at her with a puzzled expression 
in his eyes. 

«¢ Do?’’ she asked. 

«*Do you mean—’’ 

«I mean that he has my permission—my 
command—to go away and let me alone.”’ 

They were looking with absorbing inter- 
est at different points of the horizon. Their 
eyes met and for some unaccountable reason 
their hands too. 

One evening they had left the ball-room, 
and were sitting in a cozy little corner of 
the verandah sheltered by vines and flowers. 
Suddenly Travers got up, came to her side, 
deliberately put his arms around her, and 
drawing her face upward looked deep into 
her eyes. 

«*T love you, Annie.”’ 

«« Why, Jack, there is not a soul look- 
ing,’”’ she said with a laugh, but her eyes 
had dropped, and the long lashes lay on her 
flushed cheeks. 

«<I don’t care if the whole world is, or is 
not looking—I don’t care about anything un- 
less you will let me care about you. If you 
don’t look at me I am going to kiss you.”’ 

She didn’t look. E. H. Mason. 


*« T’ve done.’’ 
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Larrer-Day Farrus. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


LTHOUGH modern spiritualism as a 
A concrete faith is a growth of the last 
half of the nineteenth century, yet 
the belief upon which it is founded has ex- 
isted through all time, and has had an im- 
mense effect on the moral and religious de- 
velopment of the human race. It can be 
traced back to the primitive ages in the cus- 
toms and superstitions of savages, in the re- 
fined paganism of Greece and Rome, in the 
literature and religion of medizval times, in 
the faiths of all lands and of all peoples from 
the lowest, most depraved and most ignorant 
in the scale, to the most intelligent and re- 
fined. It is a universal belief, deeply in- 
grained in one form or another in the hearts 
of men and women in all walks of life. 


I. 


It is universally agreed that what is gen- 
erally understood by the term modern spirit- 
ualism had its origin in the manifestations of 
the celebrated Fox family, fifty years ago. 
That notable event undoubtedly fixes the 
date from which sprang and developed the 
spiritualist movement as it exists to-day but 
it was by no means the primary exhibition 
of such phenomena. In fact modern spirit- 
ualism even as it is now understood and be- 
lieved, was well known in all its minutize 
long before the Fox sisters were born. 

The belief arose from one of the com- 
monest superstitions in the world—the belief 
in haunted houses. What the Germans 
call Poltergeist (the noisy spirit that raps 
and throws about furniture) is not peculiar 
to any country. We find it in Japan, in 
Russia, in Egypt. Pliny tells of the haunted 
houses of Athenodorus, the philosopher, in 
Athens. In Iceland the ghost of the dead 
thrall Glam raps on the roofs in the Gretti’s 
saga; and the Dyaks, Singhalese, and Siam- 
ese agree with the Esths as to such routing 
and rapping being caused by spirits. | Such 
disturbances, accompanied with apparitions, 
haunted the house inhabited by Mrs. Rick- 
etts, a sister of Earl St. Vincent. Scott 
Says in reference to this case that “no one 


has seen an authentic account from the 
Earl;’’ but his sister’s report was published 
a few years ago. Every one has heard of 
the rappings in the house of the elder Wes- 
ley. Glanvil, in his ** Sadducismus Tri- 
umphatus,’’ has left well authenticated re- 
ports of many cases, notably that of the 
drummer of Tedworth. The house of Mr. 
Mompesson, of Tedworth, in 1651, was 
disturbed by continual noises—furniture 
moving of its own accord, and raps that 
could be guided by raps given by the specta- 
tors. 

So long ago as the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries there were many person who 
professed to be under the direct guidance of 
the Divine Spirit, and who may in that 
sense have been called spiritualists. . Those 
same individuals also claimed to be in full 
and open communication with the spiritual 
world, and to hold daily conversations of 
the most familiar character with spirits and 
with angels. Prominent among such mysti- 
cal thinkers were Jacob Bohme, (or Boeh- 
men), Spener, J. Godfrey Arnold, John 
William Peterson, John Albert Bengal, 
Heinrich Jung Stilling, Mme. Guyon, Oet- 
inger and Swedenborg. ‘The last named, 
when on his death bed, in 1772, predicted 
that in eighty years from that time there ' 
would be a genera! revelation from the spir- 
itual world, which would bring his teach- 
ings into public notice and confirm their 
truth, a prediction which, it is claimed, was 
fulfilled in 1848, just seventy-six years after 
the death of Swedenborg, by the manifesta- 
tions of spirit power which were then made, 
and which soon attracted general attention 
throughout the world. 

Besides the prediction of Swedenborg, the 
birth of modern spiritualism was twice 
prophesied. In 1843 some members of the 
Shaker communities at Lebanon and Water- 
vliet, N. Y., seemed to be under some 
strange psychologica! influence, which threw” 
them into a trance state. While in that 
condition they delivered long discourses in 
the names of eminent men of bygone ages, by 
whose spirits they said they were possessed. 
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Andrew Jackson Davis. 


After these manifestations had continued 
for nearly a year the spirits one day bade the 
brethren a solemn adieu, telling them to say 
nothing to the world’s people of what had 
passed, but to treasure it in their hearts, and 
promising that in a few years: they would 
return and show to the whole world the 
same manifestations which they had revealed 
to a chosen few of the pious members of the 
Shaker communities, in that same year of 
1843, one Andrew Jackson Davis, a poor, 
ignorant lad, in the employ of a farmer of 
Orange County, N. Y., was mesmerized 
into a trance state by one William Leving- 
ton, and ever afterwards seemed to have the 
power of passing into such a condition at 
will. Though he was so illiterate that he 
could scarcely read or write, yet in the fall 
of 1846, while in the trance state, he dic- 
tated, under the title of «* The Principles of 
Nature, her Divine Revelations, and a Voice 
to Mankind,”’ a learned treatise on ontologi- 
cal, cosmical, theological, spiritual, and so- 
cial subjects. In this work he predicted 
that ‘* Communication with the spiritual 
world would ere long assume the form of a 
divine demonstration,’ a prophesy which 


spiritualists believe to have been fulfilled, as 
was that of Swedenborg and that of the 
spirits of the Shakers, by the manifestations 
in 1847-48. 


II. 


Nevertheless, after all has been said that 
can be, there remains the indubitable fact 
that modern spiritualism must forever date its 
rise from the pleasant, but obscure little vil- 
lage of Hydesville, in the State of New York. 
There, in*a plain old frame house, in 1847, 
occurred the first of those many manifesta- 
tions that have since become so familiar to 
the present believers in that faith, The 
names of the members of the Fox family 
have had a world-wide repute, and the phe- 
nomena with which they were first associated 
have engaged the studious attention of some 
of the ablest scientists and thinkers of the 
century. 

In 1847 this Hydesville house was occu- 
pied by one Michael Weekman and his fam- 
ily, a poor, ignorant laborer, with no thought 
beyond his daily toil for his daily bread. 
He and his family were soon troubled by 
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Margaret Fox Kane. 


mysterious raps heard in all parts of their 
dwelling, especially at night; an annoyance 
that increased to such an extent that sleep 
became impossible. During all this time the 
Fox sisters, then mere children, aged eleven 
and nine years, lived with their parents sev- 
eral Miles away. The increasing annoyance 
of loud raps which, though diligently inves- 
tigated, vould not be traced to any human 
agency, sdon caused Weekman to abandon 
his residence. Then it was, on March 1, 
1848, Mr. John D. Fox, and his family be- 
came its occupants. The mysterious raps 
still continued. The neighbors were called 
in on several occasions, and every possible 
effort was made to trace the origin of these 
strange sounds, but in vain. 

It was on the night of March 31, of the 
same year of 1848, that the mysterious raps 
first gave evidence of being directed by some 
controlling intelligence. The family “had 
retired during a brief lull in the mysterious 
rapping, when it suddenly began again, oc- 
curring this time near the bed occupied by 
the two little daughters, Margaretta and 
Catherine. The latter began to snap her 
fingers in imitation of the sounds, which im- 
mediately responded. <«* Now, do as I do,”’ 
she cried. ‘* Count 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,’’ at 
the same time striking her hands together. 
Mrs. Fox, the girl’s mother, then desired 
the unseen agency to count ten, and that 
number of raps immediately followed. 
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«¢ Tell us the age of Cathy ’’—the younger 
daughter—‘* by rapping once for each year,’’ 
said the mother, and ten distinct raps were 
heard. Startled by these manifestations, 
Mrs. Fox asked if it was a human being 
who was rapping, but no answering sound 
was heard. ‘¢If you are a spirit make two 
distinct sounds,’’ she said, and two loud 
raps responded. 

These manifestations created an intense 
excitement. The family rose from their 
beds and searched every portion of the house 
without result. The neighbors were called 
in and numerous questions asked, to which 
answers were received from the mysterious 
raps. By sunrise the whole village was on 
the spot, and the little house was crowded 
in every part. Finally the spirit was asked 
to spell out his or her name by rapping at 
the correct letters as the alphabet was re- 
peated. As a result the name of Charles B. 
Rosma was obtained, and the spirit said he 
was a peddler who had been murdered in 
that house a few years before. 

Soon afterwards the Fox family removed 
to Rochester, N. Y., and the same spiritual 
manifestations continued in their new home. 
By using the letters of the alphabet in the 
manner already indicated the Fox sisters said 
that they found a great number of departed 
spirits who desired to converse with them, 
and to use them as a medium of communi- 
cation with their departed friends. 

At length the alleged spirits communicated 
to the Fox sisters their desire that there 
should be a public meeting held at which a 
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committee of investigation, chosen by the 
audience, should determine whether they 
were genuine spirits and produced their so- 
called manifestations without human aid. 
Such a meeting was accordingly held at 
Corinthian Hall, Rochester, in November, 
1849. The Fox sisters appeared on the 
stage, and the spiritual phenomena, being 
freely manifested, were investigated by a 
committee of prominent gentlemen, who, 
after continuing their researches for several 
days, reported their inability to trace them 
to any human agency. 
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spheres. Spiritual mediums sprang up all 
over the country, and were soon multiplied 
by hundreds and even thousands. The two 
sisters made converts in every station of life, 
and among their firm adherents were to be 
counted Horace Greeley, William Cullen 
Bryant, Judge Edmonds, and James Feni- 
more Cooper. 

As time went on the power wielded by 
the sisters increased. They are said to have 
exercised it early in life in discovering murder- 
ers, and forecasting events; but as they be- 
came older their energies were devoted to 


Kate Fox. 


The fame of the Fox sisters was now na- 
tional, and when they appeared in New 
York in the following May, announcing 
themselves as ‘¢ spiritual mediums,’’ a phrase 
which originated with them, they created an 
intense furore. These two young girls had 
thus founded a new faith, to which they 
gave the name of Spiritualism. Humble as 
was its origin, and insignificant as was the 
character of its first manifestations, it soon 
found a multitude of believers in both hemi- 


holding communications with persons de- 
parted this world. Séances were given 
everywhere in this country and in Europe. 
Committees of reliable citizens were invited 
to investigate, and they reported that they 
could trace the demonstrations to no physical 
or earthly cause. 

In 1856 Margaret Fox met Dr. Elisha 
Kent Kane, the Arctic explorer, and, it is 
said, was married to him according to the 
Quaker rite. The marriage was not ac- 
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The Fox Homestead, Hydesville, N. Y. 


knowledged by his relatives. After his 
death, a year later, Margaret Fox Kane 
published a book entitled «* The Love Life 
of Dr. Kane,’’ in proof of her claim. She 
lived for a number of years on what her hus- 
band left her, but her mediumistic power 
decreased, and she fell into obscurity. 

In 1888 she published an exposure of 
spiritualism, explaining that the rappings 
were produced by dislocating the big toe on 
one foot. She had practiced this, as had 
her sister, until an audible noise like a tap- 
ping upon a slate, could be produced at will. 
The alleged communications with the spirit 
world, she acknowledged were fraudulent. 
This exposure was subsequently retracted, 
and Mrs. Kane fell lower and came to ab- 
ject poverty. She died in 1892. 

Notwithstanding this confession of Mar- 
garet Fox, the fact is that the phenomena 
produced through her and her sister have 
never been wholly discredited. Spiritualists 
and the world generally are convinced that 
this exposure was given by Margaret solely 
in order to save herself from starvation. 


As the incident is told: ‘*In 1888 she 
became very poor, and on her return from 
England agreed to renounce the spirit- 
ualistic doctrine and write an exposure for a 
large sum of money. ‘The story was con- 
cocted by some newspaper men and given 
out after she had signed it. Mrs. Kane af- 
terwards deeply repented her action, and ac- 
knowledged that she had been a party to the 
lie. The faith in spiritualism was unshaken 
by her action, and the converts have steadily 
increased in numbers. Her own faith re- 
mained firm to the end of her life.’’ 


III. 


From the time of the Fox family these 
demonstrations, generally in the form of 
rappings, began to be interpreted as commu- 
nications from the disembodied spirits of men 
and women who had in the ordinary course 
of nature, passed away, but whose spirits 
were still in a living and active state. From 
this time individuals began to investigate 
these spirit manifestations; circles began to 
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be formed, mediums were discovered, lec- 
tures recognized, and a literature established. 
A few spiritualist societies employ permanent 
speakers, but usually they appoint lecturers 
for limited terms, varying from a week to 
several months. _A large proportion of the 
lecturers are mediums, who are believed to 
speak under the influence or direction of the 
spirit who guides or controls them. Sum- 
mer gatherings or camp meetings, which 
continue from one to ten weeks, have be- 
come prominent among the spiritualists. 
Thirty or more such meetings are now an- 
nually held. ‘The spiritualists report in the 
last United States census 334 organizations in 
the United States, with tairty regular church 
edifices, not including halls, pavilions, and 
other places owned or occupied by them. 
There are 45,030 members, and the value 
of the property reported, which includes 
camp grounds as well as church edifices, 
pavilions, etc., is $573,650. Not many 
of the halls are owned by them. There are 
members in thirty-seven states, besides the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the territory of Okla- 
homa. Among the states Massachusetts has 
the greatest number, 7,345; 
stands second with 6,351, and Pennsylvania 
third with 4,569. 

Other authorities have given the number 
of believers in spiritualism in the United 
States as high as half a million, and even a 
million. The periodicals devoted to spirit- 
ualism may perhaps be taken to somewhat 
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indicate the present state of the movement. 
There are in England two weekly news- 
papers, Light, and The Medium and Day- 
break; one of these has advertisements of 
Sunday meetings in sixty different towns and 
in eighty different rooms. The spiritualistic 
journals outside Great Britain number about 
100, though probably only about a quarter 
ot these are of any importance. Of these 
thirty are in English, (twenty-six published 
in America, and four in the Australian col- 
onies), fifteen to twenty in French, and six 
in German. Nearly forty are published in 
Spanish, in Spain and South America. 

Boston has a larger number of spiritualists 
than perhaps any one locality in the United 
States, and it is the center for publications 
treating upon the subject. The oldest and 
most influential newspaper devoted to spirit- 
ualism, The Banner of Light, is published in 
Boston. 

The statute of James I. of England en- 
acted that all persons invoking any evil spirit 
or consulting, covenanting with, entertaining, 
employing, feeding, or rewarding any evil 
spirit should be adjudged guilty of felony and 
suffer death. This statute was not repealed 
until the reign of George II. Educated 
public opinion has now risen far above that 
level. Scientific investigation has been ap- 
plied again and again to the elucidation of 
these phenomena by men trained to careful 
thought and methods. The existence of the 
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spiritualistic manifestations is 
recognized by such eminent 
scientists as Wallace, Varly, 
Crookes, Venn, Thompson, 
Lord Rayleigh, Macalister, 
Earl of Crawford and 
Adams, etc., of the Royal 
Society of England, and 
members of the highest scien- 
tific societies in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and America. 

In Italy the subject~was 
investigated by a committee 
of scientists consisting of 
Giovanni Schiaparelli, direc- 
tor of the astronomical ob- 
servatory, Milan; Carl du 
Prel, doctor of philosophy, 
Munich; AngeloBrofferio, professor of physics 
in the Royal School of Agriculture, Pottici; G. 
B. Ermacora, doctor of physics, and Giorgio 
Finzi, doctor of physics. ‘These investigators 
stated in their official report that, «*In mak- 
ing public this brief and incomplete account 
of our experiences we must again express our 
conviction, namely: 1. That in the circum- 
stances given, none of the manifestations 
obtained in a more or less intense light could 
have been produced by any artifice what- 
ever. 2. That the same conviction can be 
affirmed in regard to the greater number of 
the phenomena taking place in darkness.’’ 

The report also says: ‘*'That which we 
have seen and verified is sufficient in our eyes 
to prove that these phenomena are most worthy 
of scientific attention.”’ 

Professor Alfred Russell Wallace, the 
eminent English naturalist, has given much 
attention to the phenomena of spiritualism 
with the result of becoming thoroughly con- 
vinced that they are actually the work of 
disembodied spirits. The results of his in- 
vestigations were first published in a series 
of essays in the Fortnightly Review, and 
afterwards reprinted under the title «* Mira- 
cles and Modern Spiritualism.’ He has 
written little else upon the subject, but has 
always remained firm in the belief that he 
enunciated and defended in those essays. 
Not long ago he published in an English 
magazine an article describing some expe- 
riments that he made in spirit photog- 
raphy. In this article he says: ‘* Phantasms 
can be photographed and are, therefore, ob- 
jective realities. It is common to sneer at 
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what are called spirit photo- 
graphs, because imitations of 
some of them can be so 
easily produced, but a little 
consideration will show that 
this very facility of imitation 
renders it equally easy to 
guard against impostors, 
since the modes by which 
the imitation is effected are 
so well known. At all 
events it will be admitted 
that an experienced photog- 
rapher, who supplies the 
plates and sees the whole of 
the operation performed, or 
even performs it himself, 
cannot be so deceived. 
This test has been applied over and over 
again, and there is no possible escape from 
the conclusion that phantasms, whether vis- 
ible or invisible to those present, can be and 
have been photographed.”’ 

In further describing the experiments he 
says: ‘** Here we have a thorough scientific 
investigation by two well-trained experts, 
with no possibility of their being imposed 
upon; and they demonstrate the fact that 
phantasmal figures and luminosities, quite in- 
visible to ordinary observers, can yet reflect 
or emit actinic rays so as to impress their 
forms and changes of form upon an ordinary 
photographic plate. An additional proof of 
this extraordinary phenomenon is that fre- 
quently, and in later experiments always, 
the medium spontaneously described what he 
saw, and the picture taken at that moment 
always exhibited the same kind of figure.”’ 

One of the most distinguished spiritualists 
in the United States was Judge John Worth 
of the Supreme Court and the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York state. He commenced 
his investigation of the phenomena of spirit- 
ualism in 1851 and in 1853 openly avowed 
his faith in the system. He sacrificed his 
judicial position to his new faith, resigning 
from the bench in consequence of the popu- 
lar prejudice against this belief and devoted 
himself to private practice. To the end of 
life he continued firm in adherence to the 
views he had professed, and defended them 
in his book on ¢¢ Spiritualism ’’ and in other 
publications. 

Among the leading spiritualists of the 
present day may be mentioned Florence 











Marryat, the English novelist; T. A. Bland, 
M. D., J. J. Morse, Henry Kiddle, Mrs. 
Jennie K. I. Conant, Mrs. B. F. Smith, 
W. J. Colville and John William Fletcher, 
Dr. F. L. H. Willis, Mrs. M. B. Thayer, 
Andrew Jackson Davis and others. Mr. 
Colville, of San Francisco, Cal., is among 
the more prominent lecturers on the subject 
of spiritualism. Dr. Bland, of Chicago, is a 
leading writer, and Mr. Fletcher, of New 
York, a notable medium. 


IV. 


What chiefly interests spiritualists is the 
assurance of life and progress after death, 
and the moral and religious teaching, which 
they obtain through automatic writing and 
trance speaking. It was discovered very 
early in the movement that the accuracy of 
these communications could not always be 
relied on; but it is maintained by spiritualists 
that by the exercise of the reason and judg- 
ment, by prolonged acquaintance with par- 
ticular communicating intelligences, and by 
proofs of identity with persons known to 
have been trustworthy on earth, it is possi- 
ble to obtain valuable information from 
beings not infallible, but with the knowledge 
of spirit life superadded to their earthly ex- 
perience. In France the doctrine of suc- 
cessive reincarnations with intervals of spirit 
life, promulgated by Allen Kardec (Léon 
Hippolyte Denisart Rivail) forms a promi- 
nent element of spiritualistic belief. This 
view has, however, made but little way in 
England and the United States, where the 
opinions of the great majority of spiritualists 
vary from orthodox Christianity to Unitarian- 
ism of anextreme kind. Probably it would 
be impossible to unite Spiritualists in any 
creed, which besides the generally accepted 
belief in God and immortality, should pos- 
tulate more than the progress of the spirit 
after death, and the power of some of the 
dead to communicate with the living by 
means of mediums. 

The views of a believer, though not a 
fanatical one, may be quoted from Robert 
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Dale Owen’s 
Laend:”?.— 


1. ‘* There exists in the presence of certain sensi- 
tives of highly nervous organizations a mysterious 
force, capable of moving ponderable bodies, and which 
exhibits intelligence. Temporary formations, material 
in structure and cognizable by the senses, are produced 
by the same influence—for example, hands which 
grasp with living power. 

‘¢2,. This force and the resulting phenomena are 
developed in a greater or less degree according to the 
conditions of the sensitive, and in a measure by at- 
mospherical conditions. 

‘63, The intelligence which governs this force is 
independent of, and external to, the minds of the in- 
vestigator and of the medium. For example, questions 
unknown to either (sfc), and in language unknown to 
either, are duly answered. 

‘¢4. The origin of these phenomena is an open 
question.”” 


book, ‘*The Debatable 


The late Augustus de Morgan writes in 
the preface of «* From Matter to Spirit ’’— 
«<I am perfectly convinced, in a manner 
which should make unbelief impossible, that 
I have seen things called spiritual which 
cannot be taken by a rational being to be 
capable of explanation by imposture, coinci- 
dence, or mistake.’’ 

Wit M. Ctemens. 
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seen as a star next season. There has been 

many an actress at the head of her own 
company who was less fitted for such a posi- 
tion than Miss Harned, who has done much 
good work in the theatre. Her impersona- 
tion of Jril/by is probably her best known 
performance, but in ‘¢ The Dancing Girl,”’ 
several years ago, she displayed a power and 
passion that were especially fine. This sea- 
son Miss Harned has given two distinctly 
individual and excellent characterizations, 
first in the romantic play «‘ An Enemy to 
the King,’’ and later in Sardou’s ¢¢ Spirit- 
isme.’’ She is now appearing in the first 
named play, with her husband, Mr. Sothern. 


x * x 


The Lyceum Theatre Company is now 
on its annual spring tour, 
presenting the several 
plays produced at the 
Lyceum Theatre in New 
York during the season. 
Of these **The First 
Gentleman of Europe”’ 
is the most picturesque 
and pleasing, and it 
shows to great advantage 
Mr. Hackett, Miss Man- 
nering, and Miss Shot- 
well. Another play in 
the Lyceum repertoire is 
the,comedy, <«*'The Late 
Mr. Castello,’?? which 
is clever and amusing, 
and a third is ** The 
Mayflower,’’ a romance 
of the first colony, pret- 
ty, but rather weak. 


x * x 


One of the surest 
signs of spring in New 
York is the annual ap- 
pearance of the local 
burlesque or extravagan- 
za. During the past 


iy is possible that Virginia Harned may be 





Virginia Harned. 
From her latest photograph by Sarony. 





month no less than four of these productions 
have been running at prominent theatres, 
with varying degrees of success. By far the 
cleverest and most entitled to notice is that 
called <*¢ Miss Manhattan,’’ which was pro- 
duced at Wallack’s Theatre with handsome 
scenery and a good cast. Of course, bur- 
lesques of this kind are little more than a 
medium for the introduction of songs, dances 
and other specialties, but as the players in 
«« Miss Manhattan ’’ are particularly clever, 
the entertainment serves admirably the pur- 
pose of amusing. 

The season at Daly’s this year has been 
more than usually varied and interesting, and 
is a splendid indication of this manager’s re- 
sources and capabilities, Last fall he opened 
his house with the 
production of <‘* The 
Geisha,’’? which was so 
successful that when the 
Stock Company ap- 
peared later on, the pret- 
ty Japanese opera was 
continued alternately 
with the other produc- 
tions. The most recent 
presentations at this 
theatre were a revival 
of Pinero’s sparkling 
comedy, ‘* The Magi- 
strate,’? which was first 
produced by Mr. Daly 
eleven years ago; a new 
dramatization of Sir 
Walter Scott’s <«* Guy 
Mannering,’”’ in which 
Ada Rehan appeared 
for the first time as 
Meg Merrilies; a re- 
vival of Mrs. Centli- 
vre’s comedy ‘* The 
Wonder,’’ now almost 
two hundred years old, 
and an elaborate pre- 
sentation of ‘* The 
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Tempest’? with Nancy McIntosh as 
Miranda and Virginia Earl as Arie/. 


* * x 


One branch of the theatrical business that 
is sadly in need of reform is the practice of 
givng Sunday performances, which exists 
chiefly in the Western cities. A very few 
stars are of sufficient prominence to refuse to 
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day either in their own or their friends’ 
homes. The specious argument that Sunday 
is the only day the poor man has to enjoy 
himself carries no weight, for surely he could 
find one evening in the week to attend the 
theatre, and still leave Sunday for rest or 
pleasure elsewhere. 

Our chief objection to the Sunday per- 
formance, however, is in behalf of the actor. 


Grace Rutter. 
Photograph by Aimé Dupont. 


play on Sunday, and some of our higher- 
class managers will not book their companies 
for Sunday performances, but usually the 
contract with the manager of the theatre 
calls for and demands Sunday matinees, or 
evening appearances, or both. Asa usual 
thing, the rougher element attend the theatre 
on Sunday evenings, for refined and cultured 
persons prefer to seek amusement on that 


Is the player to have no day of rest? If, to 
what is at best a hard life for six days in the 
week, a seventh of double work is added, it 
is unreasonable to expect good nature or 
good art from the actor. Why should he 
not have one day, or rather night, wherein 
to rest—it may be to study for the coming 
week’s work—or to think of those at home 
and write the weekly letters? The man- 
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agerial greed that compels the actor to work 
one day more than the rest of humanity de- 
serves to fail in its unlaudable enterprise. 


x * 


It has often been wondered why New 
York, with all its progress in the ways of 
wickedness and its worship of mammon, has 








Among the Players. 


only difference between the Sunday and the 
week-day performances consists in the ab- 
sence of stage costume and make-up at the 
former. Besides, Sunday evening has come 
to be very popular for at-homes, musicales, 
and receptions, and the average New Yorker 
much prefers these social affairs to the theatre 
on Sunday. 


Minnie Maddern Fiske as ‘‘Tess of the d’Urbervilles.” 
Photograph by Sarony. 


never adopted the Sunday performance, but 
even without the presentation of plays, a 
number of places of amusement are open to 
the New York public on Sunday evenings. 
Fine concerts may be heard in numerous 
music rooms and in some of the best theatres, 
and so-called ‘sacred concerts’’ are given 
in nearly all the variety theatres, where the 


Among our portraits this month we pre- 
sent Minnie Maddern Fiske as Tess in the 
dramatization of Hardy’s popular novel, 
which has proved a great success; and con- 
cerning which we wrote at length last 
month; and Grace Rutter, a new member 
of the Daly Stock Company, and a very 
pretty and promising young actress, 
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Mrs. Agnes Booth is the finest player of 
her type on the American stage—indeed in 
the sort of réle that she usually embodies, 
she stands almost alone. There are many 
clever young actresses, and a number who 
can play the dowager fairly well, but few 
are able to impersonate the matron with 
good taste. Mrs. Booth enacts the mother 
and the woman of middle age with dignity 
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There is scarcely a more misrepresented 
character in the profession than the chorus 
girl. ‘The jokes that have been expended 
upon her by feeble wits would fill many vol- 
umes, and the idea that she isa gay, thought- 
less butterfly, dashing up to the theatre in a 
cab, going out to champagne suppers every 
night after the performance, and with no 
thought but her own amusement, is as wide- 


—— | 
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and exquisite art. Her Mrs. Page in 
«« Alabama ’’ was a perfect picture of the 
languid, Southern woman, and in admirable 
contrast to this stands her Rose Mamai in 
Daudet’s «* L’ Arlésienne,’’ her most recent 
performance, which portrayed the mother 
love and anguish in all the possible vary- 
ing moods of tenderness, passion and des- 
pair. 


spread as it is absurdly erroneous. The 
average chorus girl is on the stage because 
she cannot go anywhere else, and surely 
there is no other business wherein a girl of 
no particular education or training can earn 
from twelve to eighteen dollars a week. 
The chorus girl is not necessarily pretty, but 
she must have at least one of these several 
qualities: she must either dance, sing, or be 
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good looking. It is largely a matter of luck 
or chance when she is engaged, and the 
whim of a stage manager in altering a bit of 
«< business’’ may either give her an excellent 
opportunity, or deprive her of her only 
chance to ‘‘show off.”” And how many 
trials she has in regard to costumes! In 
large operatic or extravaganza productions 
these are furnished by the management, but 
the girl is compelled to pay for her own 
tights and slippers. The chorus is measured 
for costumes, but this does not always insure 
a fit, and on a first night the girls usually 
help each other to struggle with refractory 
buttons and bindings, to rearrange bodices 
that are made too low, etc. How often a 
narrow-minded person in the audience may 
have exclaimed at the sight of a chorus in 
tights or very decolleté costumes, ‘* The 
shameless creatures! How can they appear 
in such clothes ?’’ when the poor girls are 
probably blushing underneath their rouge at 
being ob- 
liged to ap- 
pear in the 
immodest 
costumes 
which an in- 
decent and 
obstinate 
management 
has insisted 
upon. When 
the chorus 
girl dances 
out upon the 
stage, smiling 
gaily and 
singing o f 
how happy 
she is the 
live-long 
day, quite 
often a very 
different sort 
of thing is 
going on in 
her heart. 
Numbers of 
them are 
married to 
worthless 
husbands 
whom they 
support with 
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their scanty wages, and many have children to 
take care of and to rear. One of the dancers in 
a prominent production went through her part 
not so long ago with the tears streaming 
down her face, while the other girls helped 
her and whispered what words of comfort 
and affection they could. The poor girl’s 
baby lay dead at home, her husband no one 
knew where, and she could not afford the 
fine that her absence from the theatre would 
have entailed. Oh, it’s a very different sort 
of life behind the curtain. 


x * x 


Without doubt the funniest farce presented 
in New York this spring season is ‘*¢ Never 
Again,’’ which is enjoying a most successful 
run at the Garrick Theatre. <‘* Never 
Again’’ is a liberal adaptation from the 
French, and were not its fun so quick and 
convulsing, it is quite likely that the ex- 
tremely Gallic flavor and plot would be criti- 
cised. However, the situations and the 
actors provoke so much laughter that the 
moralist ceases to moralize and the censor is 
at rest. It would be almost impossible to 
detail or even outline the plot of ** Never 
Again,’’ it is such a series of complications. 
Everybody is mixed up with everybody else, 
after the manner of all French farces; the 
wrong people get into the right room, and 
the right people get into the wrong room, 
and voila! ‘The comedy is most admirably 
presented by clever players, chief among 
whom are E. M. Holland, who portrays a 
wicked old man in his inimitable style; 
Fritz Williams, who takes the old man’s 
peccadilloes on his own innocent head, for 
the sake of the daughter whom he loves; 
Ferdinand Gottschalk, whose impersonation 
of a conceited musician is wonderfully clever 
and artistic, and Agnes Miller, as the lively 
young woman, whose escapades cause nearly 
all the trouble. 

Miss Miller has changed considerably 
since she first played Carey Preston in ¢< Ala- 
bama,”’ six years ago. Che has the same 
roguish laugh and sweet voice, but she has 
gained somewhat in avoirdupois, and her 
manner is less engaging and kittenish. Miss 
Miller is a very clever actress, but she is 
better adapted to parts which contain some 
sentimental passages than in pure and simple 
farce. Her performance in that charming 
idyll «¢Alabama’” still stands as her best work. 
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Three of our best comedians in “‘ Never Again.” 


Ferdinand Gottschalk. 


Fritz Williams. 


E. M. Holland. 


Photograph by Pach. 


The month of May marks the beginning 
of the end of the theatrical season. Com- 
panies on tour are playing towards home 
now, and actors are actively engaged in 
seeking for summer ‘‘ snaps.’’? As the regu- 
lar season usually begins the latter part of 
August or first of September, by the time 
summer is near costumes, scenery, play, and 
actors show signs of wear, and the player 
looks longingly toward home. Unfortun- 
ately, however, home-coming is not an un- 
mixed joy for the actor, as the warm months 
stretch out interminably, and engagements 
are scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth. A 
good many summer stock companies play 
around the principal cities and watering 
places, but the salaries are very small and of 
course there is an immense amount of com- 
petition for engagements. Very often the 
companies which play at summer resorts give 
absurdly small salaries, besides paying the 
board of the actor, but as this is much better 
than walking the Rialto on nothing a week 
there is no lack of applicants for such posi- 
tions. One weli-known manager, who 
formerly had a farm up in New York state, 
used to board his company during the sum- 
mer, free of charge, and the players paid 
for their ‘‘keep’’ by working about the 
house and grounds. 


Those players who stay in New York 


make a wild rush for the vaudeville managers, 
and try to work all summer in a form of 
amusement which they would scorn during 
the regular season. As there are hundreds 
and hundreds of performers in the ranks of 
vaudeville already, the influx of << legiti- 
mates ’’ is not regarded by them with favor, 
but if it is an ill wind to them, the public is 
the gainer, for the standard of the perform- 
ances is greatly raised. It is no longer con- 
sidered as detracting from an actor’s dignity 
to appear in vaudeville, for that branch of 
amusement has been dignified by such players 
as Johnstone Bennett and S. Miller Kent, 
who present an admirable little comedy; 
Maurice Barrymore and Robert Hilliard, 
both of whom appear in one-act plays; 
Auguste Van Biene, the ’cellist; Grace Fil- 
kins, Frederick Paulding, and Frederick 
Bryton, all well-known players, and finally 
Clara Morris, who is presenting a condensed 
version of ‘*Camille.’’ Several operatic 
stars of lesser magnitude have been heard in 
vaudeville, the latest to take this step being 
Sophia Scalchi, the world famous contralto. 


ae 8 


* 

A great many plays of the South have 
been written, for that section of the country 
seems to offer more picturesque environment 
and romantic interest than any other, but 
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Burr McIntosh in ‘‘ At Piney Ridge.’’ 
Photograph by Pach. 


the best of all recent plays of the South, and 
the most characteristic of its people and 
locale is David Higgins’ melodrama entitled 
«*At Piney Ridge.’? The story is both 
strong and natural, and the play is presented 
in a style wholly admirable. The chief 
character, a loyal, hearty Tennessee moun- 
taineer, is splendidly portrayed by Burr 
McIntosh, who is full of the good nature 
and genuine honesty that make up this rugged 
hero. The part of a wronged girl is uncon- 
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ventionally treated by the 
author and by its portrayer, 
Georgia Waldron, who is 
an actress of much pathos and 
-dramatic strength. Other 
characters are an old South- 
ern colonel, his daughter, 
whom the mountaineer loves; 
the villain, who has negro 
blood in his veins; a shoot- 
ing old mountaineer, father 
of the unfortunate girl; and a 
quadroon, who, actuated by 
motives of revenge, has in 
their infancy ‘‘ mixed up,”’ 
the hero and the villain, but 
confesses in the end. » The 
arrangement of the scenes is 
excellent and the situations 
ahd climaxes exciting. 


The great Madison Square 
Garden which has for the 
past ten or twelve years been 
so famous a sight of New 
York city, is in danger of 
passing into the oblivion of 
a business block. This mag- 
nificent and enormous struct- 
ure which covers an entire 
square, and which includes 
a handsome theatre, a pretty 
concert hall and _ several 
smaller halls, besides its im- 
mense amphitheatre and its 
roof garden, has never been 
a paying investment, two 
and a half per cent. being 
the largest dividend ever de- 
clared. The stock holders 
have nearly always been in 
more or less of a wrangle 
over the Garden, and despite 
changes in the management, and most 
efficient men at the helm, the big building 
has not paid the profits naturally expected 
from an enterprise of such magnitude. On 
the roof garden during the Summer were 
given vaudeville performances surpassing in 
refinement those at any other theatre, yet no 
money was made. The Garden Theatre 
has always been considered more or less of 
a **hoodoo,’’ the only great success pro- 


duced there of late years being <<‘ Trilby.”’ 
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The enormous amphitheatre which has been 
the scene of so much brilliancy and tumult, 
is the largest place of its kind in this coun- 
try. Here the annual performances of the 
Barnum and Bailey circus are given; here 
the ultra swell horse shows are held from 
time to time; great fairs, military tourna- 
ments, balls, monster concerts, and prom- 
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several artists have their studios here. Sur- 
mounting the tall spire is the beautiful brass 
statue of Diana, by St. Gaudens, which was 
the subject of so much discussion when first 
made, and which sways to and fro so grace- 
fully with the wind, high above the streets. 

A number of new plans are being con- 
sidered for the Garden. One is to convert 


Sa Athen ae ei Pees * 
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enades—all such entertainments have been 
given in the amphitheatre. It was also here 
that William J. Bryan made his first appear- 
ance in New York and almost caused a riot; 
and in the same place, a few weeks later, 
Bourke Cochran made his famous speech for 
sound money, amidst greatest’ enthusiasm. 
In the great tower of the Garden are 
situated the offices of the managers, and 


the building into stores and offices, another 
is to have the city purchase the building en- 
tire, but before anything is decided there 
will probably be more confusion and 
wrangling. It would be a great pity, how- 
ever, if the proposed alterations were to 
deprive New York of one of her handsomest 
institutions, and one which is such a credit 
and a pride to the city. 




















' JERE one asked to name the towns 
on this continent where Miss Maud 
Powell is not known, it would be 

a quick task, and this can almost be said of 

the other continent also. Miss Powell was 

born in Aurora, Ill., but since her profes- 
sional début has been too incessant a traveler 
to claim a home in any one place. She is 
to-day considered to have no woman supe- 
rior in her chosen art, and holds a most dis- 
tinguished and enviable artistic position from 
Russia to California (via New York) one 
might say. This position was not achieved 
without untir- 
ing effort ; she 
having demon- 
strated the truth 
of her own ad- 
vice to music 
students who 
aspire to be- 
come _ profes- 


sionals: <**To 
achieve some- 
thing of the best 


in art, one must 
do three things: 
first, work, sec- 
ond, still work, 
and third, ever 
work.’? And 
Miss Powell 
has worked as 
few women 
have, and thus 
achieved her 
fame. Her ap- 
pearances and 
triumphs have 
been too num- 
erous to note in 
detail, the most 
prominent per- 
haps being at 
the congress of 
musicians at the 
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World’s Fair—where she appeared as our 
representative woman violinist. The year 
previous, Miss Powell had been selected by 
Mr. Van der Stucken to accompany the 
Arion Society as soloist upon their celebrated 
tour through Europe, and her work during 
this tour won for her triumphs in many of 
the most critical musical art centers of the 
continent. She has made many tours both 
here and abroad with such artists as Mme. 
Nordica, and as soloist with Gilmore’s Band, 
also with her own concert company, which 
has been most successful. Miss Powell was 
the first to give 
an impetus to 
the study and 
public perform- 
ance of cham- 
ber music by 
women, by es- 
tablishinga 
woman’s string 
quartet. The 
Powell string 
quartet is how- 
ever composed 
of eminent men 
musicians, Miss 
Powell holding 
the position of 
first violinist. 
This quartet is 
very disting- 
uished, and has 
been heard at 
many promi- 
nent concerts. 
Her <* Ladies’ 
TTti0”” was 
heard with the 
Orpheus Club, 
of Philadelphia 
this spring, and 
met with unani- 
mous approval. 
As soloist, Miss 
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Frank Van der Stucken. 


Powell has lately appeared with the Arion 
Society of N. Y.; with the grand National 
Saengerfest held in Philadelphia—and at 
innumerable smaller concerts, recitals, etc. 
Miss Powell’s artistic career has been so 
replete with interesting incidents it would 
require a book to give a fair account of 
her life for the past dozen years alone. 
One little incident which seemed to amuse 
Miss Powell more than anything, she related 
to the writer. During her last concert tour, 


she as usual had her violin packed in its 
outer pine box, and called for by the ex- 
pressman. When she stopped at the express 
office for it, greatly to her distress it could 
not be found; of course great consternation 
prevailed as the violin is a most expensive 
one. Finally, after a minute description 
from Miss Powell of the box, one of the 
clerks assumed an intelligent look and with 
an expression of sorrow mingled with relief 
he disappeared, returning slowly, still with a 
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sad expression, holding the box in the most 
deferential manner, and as he handed it sol- 
emnly to Miss Powell said: «* We had it on 
ice.” 
* * 4 

Miss Marguerite Hall is one of the most 
interesting American concert singers before 
the public. Although she has been heard in 
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inent musician and vocal teacher of Bos- 
ton, and her sisters are also talented, one 
being a miniature painter of ability, the other 
a clever magazine writer. The Misses Hall 
form a most interesting trio, possessing to a 
marked degree cultivation, talent and beauty, 
combined with a most gracious manner. 
Since Miss Hall’s first appearance in Lon- 
don, she has been an immense favorite, both 





Marguerite Hall. 


New York frequently since ‘her’ début in 
Boston, fresh from her European studies and 
triumphs, her permanent home has not been 
established here until very recently. Miss 
Hall, with her two talented sisters, has a 
very artistic, charming apartment, where 
assemble most distinguished members of the 
musical, literary and artistic world. Their 
mother, Mrs. Edna Hall, was a very prom- 


in the musica: and social world, having been 
associated with such musicians and artists in 
her professional career, as Goring Thomas, 
who wrote expressly for her that charming 
song she has made so familiar, ‘‘ Bon jour 
ma Voisine’’——-Madame Chaminade, Brahms, 
Georg Henschel, David Bispham, Joachim, 
Marteau, Holman, and many others. In 


the social world of Europe Miss Hall has, 
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by her thoroughly artistic work been ac- 
knowledged by most distinguished person- 
ages—having sung before the Princess of 
Wales, at the houses of the Duchess of Fife, 
and the Duchess of Sutherland, besides be- 
fore the principal musical societies of England 
and America. 


x * x 


The new opera, ‘* Mataswintha,’’ which 
was one of the few grand opera novelties 
presented by any of the companies this sea- 
son, is the work of a man of remarkable in- 
terest and greatness, who has been in our 
midst for about six years. Being of a nat- 
urally retiring disposition, Xaver Scharwenka 
has not made his presence as prominently 
felt as musicians of more bombastic tenden- 
cies might have. Nevertheless, day by day, 
his genius, temperament, and musical energy 
have placed him on a firm musital ‘pedestal. 

Herr Scharwenka first became known from 
Maine to California through his <‘¢ Polish 
Dances,”’ long before he visited this country. 
They were universally played on every con- 
ceivable instrument, and no’ 
piano student’s repertory was 
considered complete without the 
«* Polish Dance.’’ ‘This may 
be easily credited since there are 
said to have been no less than a 
million and a half copies sold in 
the United States alone. 

Herr Scharwenka belongs to 
a noted musical family, his 
brother Philipp, three years his 
senior, being a distinguished com- 
poser and teacher. They are 
natives of Samtee, Prussia, but 
were educated in Berlin. Early 
in Xaver Scharwenka’s career as 
composer and musician he found- 
ed, and still directs, the famous 
conservatory of music in Berlin, 
also one here conducted on the 
European system. Both have 
been eminently successful. He 
holds the appointment of court 
pianist to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and the title of ‘Royal 
Prussian Professor.””  Schar- 
wenka is considered one of the 
most thoroughly representative 
men of the modern school of 
German musicians. Among 
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his compositions is found a most effec- 
tive symphony which has been heard here 
with the New York Philharmonic Society, 
when under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas; many quartets, trios, concertos, a 
violin sonata, ’cello sonata, and many piano 
pieces. His last large work, the opera of 
«¢ Mataswintha,”’ had its initial public hear- 
ing in Weimar, October last, under the most 
noted and favorable auspices, and is soon to 
be performed at the Grand Opera -houses in 
Berlin and Vienna. That thé author should 
produce it here, at a risk and heavy cost to 
himself, is a compliment which should: be 
highly appreciated by the people whose 
musical interests and progress Herr Schar- 
wenka has adopted, and shown himself to 
really hold at heart. Never before in the 


annals of grand opera, has one individual 
assumed the entire responsibility of producing 
an opera of such dimensions, and as this 
opera was prepared, conducted, and sup- 
ported by the composer, it will stand out as 
a wholly unique performance in the Ameri- 
can history of grand opera. 


The reception 


Nita Carrite. 
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Hilda Clark. 
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«¢ Mataswintha ’’ received must have been 


gratifying to the eminent composer. The 
house was brilliant, musical, enthusiastic, and 
««Mataswintha’’ was pronounced a_ noble 
modern music-drama, full of most exquisite 
and original musical thoughts masterfully ex- 
ecuted, and worthy a place among the great 
music-dramas of the century. The story of 
the opera is based upon the revenge and final 
self-destruction of ‘*Mataswintha,’’ a_his- 
torical character of the sixth century, taken 
from Felix Dahn’s well known novel, ** The 
Battle of Rome.’’ 


* 


Few musicians have enjoyed greater suc- 
cess or appreciation in their respective fields 
of public musical endeavors, than Mr. 
Frank Van der Stucken. Although not yet 
forty years of age, Mr. Van der Stucken 
has gained a high place among the great 
composers and orchestral conductors of this 
century. While a lad, he was sent from 
his home in Texas to Europe, to pursue his 
musical studies, and before many years, 


through the advice of his friend Edward 


Grieg, went to Weimar, where under the 
musical influence of the great Abbey Liszt, 
many of his compositions were rendered at 
the Court Theatre, under his personal con- 
ductorship, and were awarded unanimous 
encomiums by the public and press. Mr. 
Van der Stucken was then about twenty-five, 
and staid old musicians predicted a brilliant 
future for this young composer. 

Since his first public appearance in 
America, in 1884, as director of the Arion 
Society of N. Y. to the present day, Mr. 
Van der Stucken has accomplished many 
musical reforms, and his musical influence 
has been as wide-spread as that of almost 
any other American musician. 

During the eleven years Mr. Van der 
Stucken was conductor of the Arion Society, 


he brought that organization to a stage of 


perfection which made it acknowledged the 
greatest male chorus of America, if not of 
the world; their successful tour of Europe 
in 1892 giving them this latter distinction. 
Mr. Van der Stucken has always shown the 
keenest interest in novelty music; that is, 
in giving the public an opportunity to hear 
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Xaver Scharwenka. 


music written by composers who find it 
difficult to have their compositions placed on 
the conventional programs of the 
various musical societies. His 
novelty orchestral concerts held in 
New York during 1895-96, also 
the Symphonic concerts of ’96— 
97, afforded an opportunity to 
hear, aud have heard, many com- 
positions of much interest, that 
might still be in obscurity. Mr. 
Van der Stucken has conducted 
many great musical festivals both 
here and abroad; notably the 
Northeast German Saengerbund, 
the chorus of which numbered 
over five thousand voices, with 
which he produced wonderful ef- 
fects, never before attained. The 
American concerts at the «* Troca- 
dero,’’ Paris Exhibition of 1889, 
were conducted by Mr. Van der 
Stucken, and he was decorated 
‘‘officier d’Academie.’’ Since 
1895 Mr. Van der Stucken has 
been at the head of the Cincinnati 
College of Music, and effected a 
thorough reform in this institution, 
bringing it to the level of the best 


European colleges. His influence and activ- 
ity in connection with the great festivals of 
the West, is highly appreciated, and has 
done much in raising the musical standard in 
that section of the country. Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s compositions embrace orchestral 
works, choruses, instrumental and vocal com- 
positions, many of which are extremely pop- 
ular. 
* ¥ * 

Among the most noticeable of recent ap- 
pearances was that of Mlle. Nita Carritte, 
an acknowledged grand opera prima donna, 
who sacrificed an enviable European oper- 
atic position to come to this country, to 
join the <¢ Opera Comique’’ company the 
firm of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau proposed 
establishing in New York. The failure of 
this opera comique scheme did not cause 
Mlle. Carritte to like America any the less 
and she remained here, singing in many con- 
certs and drawing-rooms, also in several light 
operas with much success. When touring 
with the Carl Rosa Opera Company, Mlle. 
Carritte was very successful as Mignon 
and Carmen, the latter role creating re- 
markable enthusiasm wherever she sang it. 
Mlle. Carritte possesses a rich beauty of 
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Nina Bertini Humphreys. 


the oriental type, the irresistible charm of 
her French ancestors, and is a most brilliant 
guest or hostess. Her charming artistic 
apartments in New York are filled with me- 
mentos from many distinguished personages, 
bestowed upon her in recognition of her 
artistic triumphs. Mlle. Carritte has be- 
come an immense favorite in society, where 
she is often heard, and some day she will 
undoubtedly again reign in opera comique. 


x * x» 


A most, clever, attractive, and remarkable 
little artiste has lately been gaining much at- 
tention in musical circles in New York. 
Miss Nina Bertini Humphries is clever, be- 
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cause she has a repertory 
of twenty-four grand ope- 
ras, the principal oratorios, 
and innumerable songs ; is 
a remarkably good actress, 
and the mistress of four 
languages. Added to this, 
Miss Humphries has a voice 
of great beauty, volume, 
and flexibility, which she 
uses with the utmost intelli- 
gence. She is attractive 
because of her refined, in- 
teresting features and pret- 
ty, graceful carriage; and 
remarkable because she has 
accomplished such a vast 
amount of work in her short 
life. Her work in this 
country has been principal- 
ly in opera, and with the 
Heinrich Opera Company 
Miss Humphries became 
well known and greatly ad- 
mired throughout the coun- 
try. She has also sung 
with the orchestras of 
Theodore Thomas and 
Anton Seidl, and in Eng- 
land with the Carl Rosa 
Grand Opera Company. 
Miss Humphries has re- 
ceived innumerable criti- 
cisms from various sections 
of this country and Europe, 
many sufficiently laudatory 
to have quite turned her 
head, were she not as sen- 
sible as she is clever. She 
is of Irish descent, in fact, born in Ireland 


but educated abroad, and in this country. 


= * 

Among the many American singers who 
returned from their European studies last 
fall in quest of concert engagements, and 
public approval, Miss Marie Donavin has 
perhaps been the most fortunate. Miss 
Donavin was selected as soloist for Gilmore’s 
Band, on their tour last fall, and sang with 
great success in many cities where they ap- 
peared. Ohio claims Miss Donavin as its 
own, and she certainly possesses much of 
the cleverness and ambition for which the 
representatives from her state seem to be 
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noted. On the concert platform she pre- 
sents a most lovely picture of feminine grace 
and beauty, which, added to her bird-like 
voice, makes her particularly pleasing. Her 
voice is sweet, pure in quality, and very 
flexible. It is young as she is in art, but 
there is evidently much gained, and much to 
be gained, by this talented songstress. Miss 
Donavin has many social admirers and will 
undoubtedly win many artistic admirers with 
study and experience. 

The Bostonians, famous for so many 
years, as the best light opera organization in 
this country, also of ** Robin Hood ”’ fame, 
have made a long stay in New York this 
spring, delighting large audiences with the 
new opera by Victor Herbert and Harry B. 
Smith. <The Serenade’’ must be seen to 
be appreciated, for it has some extraordinary 
and unique points. The music is delightful 
—just enough Spanish coloring to lend 
charm and dash to it and yet 
maintain the genuine Herbert ring. 
The orchestration, solos, and con- 
certed numbers, from overture to 
finale are all excellent. Every 
now and then the orchestra breaks 
forth in such droll little suggestive 
snatches, it is quite laughable with- 
out the aid of the libretto. In 
fact it is all so musically satisfying 
it is refreshing. 

Miss Hilda Clark, who has 
been identified with the company 
as prima donna for about a year, 
still makes most beautiful photo- 
graphs and has gained much in 
acting and stage presence. She 
was very young when she made 
the step from a prominent church- 
choir to the stage, and her voice 
has not been improved by the step. 
Naturally Miss Clark had a most 
beautiful voice and it is a pity she 
did not give it a less severe strain 
than that inevitable in comic 
opera. 

Bright, piquante Miss Alice 
Neilsen is one of the song birds 
from the South, her home being 
in Tennessee. She sings and acts 
the double réle in ‘*The Sere- 
nade ’’ with all the spirit imagi- 
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nable; had this part been written for her, 
both composer and artiste could not have 
made a happier selection. Other members of 
the company also seem to be particularly 
suited to their respective parts, aud «*'The 
Serenade’’ is wholly satisfying as a genuine 
comic opera. 

x 


*k * 


The outlook for grand opera in New 
York next season is at present rather doubt- 
ful. Owing to the heavy losses sustained by 
the Abbey & Grau company while in the 
western - cities, and the determination of 
their most popular singers to remain abroad 
next year, these managers are discouraged 
at the prospects for Franco-Italian opera. 
Jean and Edouard De Reszké (who have been 
the backbone of the Metropolitan Company, 
have announced. their intention of singing 
exclusively in Europe next year, and so has 
Calvé, while Melba will be heard with 


Damrosch next season. 








Cut yew gateway, 


ENGLISH 
OF THE XVII 


r I SHE sweet smell of the freshly-turned 
earth rises upon the air; the grass in 
the fence corners is showing a new 

green; the willows by the river are putting 

forth their tender tints of Spring—it is time 
to be making the garden. 

Ours is a modest affair; a few beds of 
lettuce—some rows of peas and beans—here 
and there radishes, melons or squash—this 
for the kitchen garden. Beside the fence are 
springing up the sunflowers; in the midst of 
the lawn we shall have some beds that will 
be gay with summer bloom; by the porch 
some rose bushes—this for the flower gar- 
den. Here will be no ‘knots’? —no 
labyrinths—no strangely clipped yews; no 
garden walls, with sunny corners wherein 
are seats cushioned with verdant grass. 








Risley Hall, Derbyshire. 


GARDENS 
CENTURY. 


Here are no sundials, no ancient vases; no 
groups in marble—and though the bluebird 
may twitter as merrily in the morning sun- 
shine, or the robin carol as joyously at sun- 
set, there will be no strutting peafowl upon 
the walks, and no pheasants to flash their 
colors through the underbrush. We live 
more simply to-day in some respects than 
did our English ancestors, but in other ways 
we pass three years while they saw one 
go by. 

With each generation now we seem to be 
growing farther away from nature. The 
cities are increasing their population in a 
much greater ratio than the country. In 
the olden days he who lived well, lived in 
the heart of nature, surrounded by his 
fields—his flocks—his vassals, and with the 











Birdseye View of the Chelsey Gardens, Middlesex. 


From a rare print. 
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Example of XVII Century Garden Gate. 


contentments peculiar to the country alone 
for his pleasure. The garden was no small 
feature of country life in those days. The 
ground was cultivated for pleasure as well as 
for subsistence. The landscape gardener 
was a man of impor- 
tance, and treatises 
were written upon 
gardening by nearly 
every prominent auth- 
or of the time. 

The gardens then 
were ambitious affairs 
—the landscape artist 
worked with noble 
brushes and the colors 
were nature’s richest 
tints. Many of the 
gardens were of enor- 
mous size. ‘That of 
Cardinal Wolseley at 
Hampton Court mea- 
sured 700 feet each 
way, or the equiv- 
alent. Terraces art- 
fully contrived, togeth- 
er with artificial waters 
and labyrinths where- 
in one might wander 
for hours; marble ban- 
queting halls, where 
revelry held sway in 
the summer evenings ; 
cooling fountains; odd 
creations of marble and 
porphyry, and wind- 
ing walks, leading to 
shady arbors, were all 
features of the seven- 
teenth century garden. 
Terraces were not of 
English invention, the 
idea being brought 
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from Italy, from which country also came 
the notion of clipping box and yew into 
fantastic shapes. ‘This was called pleach- 
ing, and was very fashionable for a time. 
Examples of clipped work may still be 
seen, but nothing more elaborate than that 
shown in the accompanying engraving of 
Levens Hall, Westmoreland. 

The garden at Kenilworth was one of the 
favorite resorts for Queen Elizabeth and her 
court, when they paid their historic visit 
there in 1575. A contemporary writer in 
describing it, refers especially to the terraces 
in these charming words: ** .-. . . . 
upon sweet shadowed walks of terras, in 
heat of soomer, to feel the pleasant, whisking 
wynde above, or delectable coolness of the 





Horace Walpole’s Garden at Strawberry Hill. 
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gorgeous peafowl upon the broad walks 
—fragrant plants uplifting their buds on 
every side, and a bank of grass within a shel- 
tered corner to rest upon, there should be no 
happier place to muse away a bright spring 
morning than the garden. 

William Lawson published in 1618 a 
quaint work which he called «« A New Or- 
chard and Garden.’’ He suggests that the 
space set apart should be enclosed with a 
moat (a wide ditch of water), and to have 
bowling alleys and mazes. ‘*One chief 
grace that adorns an orchard’’ (garden), he 
says, ‘*1 cannot let slip; a brood of night- 
ingales, who, with their several notes and 
tunes, with a strong, delightsome voyce out 
of a weake body, will bear you company night 
and day. . . . the gentle robin red- 
breast will help her. . . . neither will 
the silly wren be behind in summer, with 
her distinct whistle to cheer your spirits.’’ 
Lawson wrote most entertainingly. He was 
a true lover of rural delights and beauties, 
and his discourse is as sweet as it is quaint. 
He writes again: ** What more delightsome 
than an infinite varietie of sweet smelling 
flowers? decking with sundrye colors the 





Sundial, Wrest, Bedfordshire, 

















fountain spring beneath, to taste of delicious ie 
strawberries, cherris, and other fruits, even < 
from their stalks.”’ 

A garden of any pretensions was usually 
divided into three parts—the pleasure garden, 
the kitchen garden, and the fruit garden. 
Markham, who wrote several treatises on 
this subject, would also divide the pleasure 
garden into two parts—first, the nosegay 
garden, which he would plant with violets, 
gillyflowers, marigolds, lilies and daffodils, 
and ‘¢ such strange flowers as hyacinths, du- 
lippos, narcissus, and the like;’’ and, sec- 
ond, the herb garden, ‘‘set with southern- 
wood, rosemary, hyssop, lavender, basil, 
rue, tansy, all-good, pennyroyal, 
and mint.”’ 

It was generally customary to 
enclose the garden with a wall of 
stone or brick. In the sunny embrasures 
were constructed seats of stone, and these 
were cushioned, not with rugs, but with 
banks of living grass. What wonder that 
the garden was a fascinating resort for Walpole says that the three most beautiful women in Eng- 
the ladies of the household, and that with aaa a 


——— 


Shell Garden Seat at Strawberry Hill, 
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greene mantle 
of the earth 
«este 
rose red, dam- 
aske, velvet 
and double 
province rose, 
the sweet 
muske rose, 
double and 
single, the 
double and 
single white 
rose, the faire 
and sweet 
scenting 
woodbind, 
double and single; Purple cowslips and double 
cowslips, primrose, double and single, the 
violet nothing behind the best for smelling 
sweetly, and a thousand more will provoke 
your contente, and all these by the skill of 
your Gardener so comely and orderly placed 
in your Borders and squares.”’ 

Formal gardening gave an opportunity for 
indulging much that was eccentric to the 
gardeners of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. One landscape artist advocated 
the doing away with all fences, walls, or 





Gate at Avebury, Wiltshire, 
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other bound- 
aries, and the 
throwing of 
the entire farm 
—forest, 
cornfields, and 
grain —into 
one general 
scheme ; an- 
other authority 
urged the ex- 
act imitation 
of nature, even 
to the building 
up of rocks and 
cliffs, and the 
setting of dead 
trees in prominent places. The latter 
style of gardening was what was known 
as the ‘natural school,’? and Pope, in 
a five-acre garden at Twickenham, en- 
deavored to produce in miniature every 
kind of landscape scenery. Imitations of 
ancient temples, caves and grottos, bridges, 
and even ruins, were among the results pro- 
duced by the natural school, and though 
now and then pleasing effects were gained, 
as a whole they were even less attractive than 
the results of the formal school, which pre- 





Flower Garden in the Italian Style. 
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Example of Pleached Work at Levens Hall, Westmoreland. 


ceded it, wherein tall hedges, stiff, straight 
walks, severe statuary, and naked walls, with 
yew and box clipped to fantastic shapes, 
were the predominating features. 

Picturesque effects were secured by the 
early gardeners in their gateways. Several 
instances are shown in the accompanying 
engravings. Where the hedge was tall 
enough, a gateway was cut out of it, the 
hedge continuing above. Where there was 
a wall, the entrance was through a gate, 
often artistically wrought in iron, but some- 


times consisting only of a turnstile. Fre- 
quently a door, partially formed of grill- 
work, admitted to the garden, it being 
framed in stone or timber, with the hedge 
abutting on either side. The architecture 
of the garden was usually an important 
feature. Bridges of stone or timber spanned 
the miniature stream or lake that was an 
almost necessary adornment of every garden. 
Lofty arbors furnished cool and sequestered 
promenades; and in many of the enclosures 
were banqueting halls or houses, simple or 
elaborate as the tastes or 
purse of the owner dic- 





tated. Here the guests 
assembled for dinners or 
suppers during the pleasant 
weather, and for music and 
dancing when moonlight 
lent its charm to the land- 
scape. Some of these ban- 
queting halls were admir- 
able reproductions of Italian 
architecture, and the gleam 
of their white marble pillars 
through the green of the 
trees must have been a 
pretty addition to the 
garden. Others were plain 








Peafowl on the Terrace, Risley Hall. 


structures of wood, some- 
times in the rustic fashion; 
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material, though more easily 
wrought, was so perishable that 
bronze came to be much in 
favor. Beautiful urns and 
vases were cast in lead, and 
some of these examples of 
seventeenth century workman- 
ship may still be seen in the 





Clipped yews at Canons Ashby. 


again in the most severely simple style. 

Terraces were a feature of nearly every 
garden, and generally speaking a distinct 
gain to its beauties. Upon them strolled the 
knights and ladies—the children and the 
maids. A muster of peacocks gave color to 
the scene in nearly every instance, and from 
these terraces were welcomed the coming 
guest, or a farewell was waved to the parting 
friend as he rode away. 

Elaborate fountains were also 
much in vogue in the old-fash- 
ioned garden. Marble was 
carved into the forms of Tritons, 
naiads, whales, and sea-horses. 
Now and then a fountain which 
drenched those approaching 
too closely, found its way into 
the garden, but generally these 
features of the landscape were 
graceful and ornamental. 

Sundials were another useful 
attraction of the garden, and 
none was complete without its 
dial. Here were sometimes 
seen elaborate specimens of the 
stoneworker’s art, and again 
the sundial consisted of but a 
single shaft, surmounted by the 
copper plate, carefully marked, 
and which served to tell accu- 
rately the hour of day—when 
the sun was pleased to give his 
assistance. 

The use of statuary was 
always more or less according 
to individual tastes. Single 
figures and groups, of marble, 





wood and bronze found their Lat; 
ym aT et ae 
Sa. x. 


way into most gardens. The 
subjects were various, as a 


iN 
matter of course. Eccentric 


gardens of to-day. Apiaries 
and menageries were also 
sometimes seen upon the 


country places of the wealthy, and were an 
attraction that found favor at least among the 
younger members of the household. 

Now and then one may find among the 
country seats of the nobility or the rural 
homes of the wealthy of to-day traces of 
the formal garden as it existed generations 
since. But the frequent eccentricities of the 
landscape gardener of that age have given 
way to more modest effects, which find their 
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carvings of wood were much 
used at one period, but the 


The Garden Gate at Tissington, Derby. 
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Chatsworth House, Devonshire, one of the finest Estates of England. 


From a rare print. 


outlet in seconding Nature’s work of adorn- “7a, weap mr my a 
. : ow beautiful they stand, 
ment rather than in endeavors to improve cit Whale Gell emacestieh ttm’ 
upon her plans. England’s homes to-day Through all the pleasant land. 
are feelingly described in the beautiful iines The deer across the greensward bound, 
; by M H f Through shade and sunny gleam; 
written by a on Ss ww © And the swan glides past them with the sound 


which we reproduce herewith: Of some rejoicing stream.”” 





Hers is a pen picture of the 
homes of England as we may 
see them to-day—vast estates 
whose broad expanse of lawns, 
castle-like homes embowered 
in grand old trees, and im- 
mense adjacent fields, all under 
the highest state of cultivation, 
betoken the culture and wealth 
of ages—the most advanced 
ideas in husbandry, and the 
noble simplicity which marks 
true art in conjunction with 
nature, rather than the eccen- 
tric artificiality that was a fea- 
ture of the gardens of the sev- 
enteenth century. 

The terrace at Montacute, Somerset. CaMPBELL PRINCE, Jr. 
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Vacation Cruising on a Steam Launch. 


\ ' YE had been looking forward all 
summer to our vacation cruise. 
Wilson had agreed to furnish all 

the edibles—he was head salesman in a big 

grocery firm—Williams owned the launch, 
and of course nothing more could be asked 

of him if he put the boat in shape, so I 

cheerfully agreed to become ¢¢ financial man ”’ 

for the excursion. This meant that I would 
have to stand the incidental expenses, such 
as oil (for fuel and cooking), such things as 
the grocery member of the party could not 
supply, and tips to wharf owners, tolls, etc. 

On the whole I got off better than either of 

the others. 

We had arranged to start on the 17th of 
August, run up the Delaware, through the 
canal to New York Bay, and up the Hud- 
son. The launch was a tidy little craft, 
thirty feet in length, with a six-foot beam. 
The boiler, which was fitted to burn coal, 
petroleum, or wood, was well toward the 
stern, leaving comfortable lounging room 
for’ard. She was not a fast boat, having 
only about six-horse power, but she could 
make a good seven miles an hour, and even 
a little better in slack water. 

Of course such a small boat had no cabin, 
but there was an awning or canopy, and 
curtains which could be securely fastened at 
night. The lockers were arranged so they 
could be extended table fashion, and with 
thin mattresses, which were stowed away 
during the day time (being strapped to the 
roof of the canopy), we could make out very 
well. An oil stove sufficed for tea, coffee, 
and cocoa—a miniature ice-box built into a 
locker would preserve our butter and fresh 
milk (condensed milk was to be carried for 
an emergency), and it was with some im- 
patience that Williams and I waited for 
Wilson, who said he would come with the 
wagon that was to bring the things for the 
larder, 


I got around to Williams’ private wharf 
early and found him bending a new line on 


his folding-anchor. Five exuberant young 
men, all under twelve, scenting excitement 
in the approaching departure, were on hand, 
and acting in every capacity, from deck 
hand up. One was polishing the brass rail 
at the stern; another was filling the fresh 
water tanks from a hose; a third was clean- 
ing the lanterns. I was surprised to see 
Williams at work—that is not his specialty 
by any means, but I took it as coolly as pos- 
sible, and sat down to await developments 
and the grocery wagon. 

Both materialized at the same time. The 
boy with the hose, in a moment of absent 
mindedness, turned it on the youth who was 
working at the brass rail. The latter 
promptly escaped the hose by falling back- 
ward off the launch. As the water was not 
over four feet in depth he rescued himself, 
and devoted a few moments to the boy who 
had manipulated the hose. 

Meanwhile Wilson and the wagon drew 
up, and the embarking of the cargo began. 
I always liked Wilson—he knew what was 
required in a yachting expedition. There 
was potted turkey, chicken, and ham, tinned 
soups, preserved fruits, pickles, cheese, 
crackers, jams, and marmalades, salted fish 
and tinned fish, cigars and refreshments— 
not to mention Jemons, pineapples, sugar and 
various condiments. He provided liberally 
—in fact we turned out to be a miniature 
relief expedition, before we finished up the 
cruise. 

It was nearly twelve before the engineer 
(yours truly) started to get upsteam. Wil- 
liams was in command, of course, by virtue 
of the ownership of the launch. We elected 
Wilson to the vacant position of steward, 
and I must say that he was an admirable 
one. 

The engine was not in the best of shape. 
Williams did not take as good care of the 
machinery as it deserved, but nevertheless 
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we got away at noon, and as we steamed 
up the river we made our first meal aboard 
ship. There was no formality of <« spotless 
linen and sparkling crystal.’? I wiped one 
hand on my jumper, and devoured sand- 
wiches as Wilson handed them to me, re- 
gardless of the fact that the bread suffered in 
appearance by contact with my oily fingers. 
Williams extracted a blue and white yacht- 
ing cap from a for’ard locker, and that gave 
us quite a nautical appearance. 

We reached Trenton toward nightfall, and 
the old city of a hundred bridges—Trenton, 
by the way, is the most thoroughly bridged 
city in this country, and rivaling Venice 
even in number if not in appearance, for 
many of them are only railroad bridges over 
streets—certainly looked very pretty with 
the fiery rays of the descending sun glinting 
its steeples and gleaming upon its windows. 
Wilson had apprised a friend of his who 
lived snugly in a pretty place sloping from 
the river bank, and we tied up there for the 
night. Let me confess right now, that it 
was somewhat of a disappointment to forego 
staying in the boat that night, but between a 
nice tea on the lawn and the attractiveness 
of Wilson’s friend’s wife and sister, together 
with a guitar and mandolin, we passed a 
pleasant evening. The next morning we 
all felt lazy, and could do no less than take 
the ladies for a trip around the river. I 
swallowed my regrets at parting with the 
sister, upon her kindly urgent invitation that 
we should stop on our way home, and we 
entered the canal shortly after lunch, which 
the ladies had insisted on our waiting for. 

The trip through the canal was a peaceful 
and pretty one. We got along smoothly 
with the canal-boat men, and managed to 
get through the various locks with very little 
loss of time. We tied up on the ovtskirts 
of New Brunswick, and spent our first night 
aboard. Barring a few mosquitoes (which 
would not be barred) we were quite com- 
fortable, although it was a change from 
springs and soft mattresses to boards with a 
thin covering, 

The next morning we got an early sta.. 
and were soon making good headway down 
the Raritan river, passing Sayreville and its 
brickyards, and South Amboy and its enor- 
mous coal-chutes and decaying shipping. 

We were now in the lower bay and the 
salt breeze of the ocean flung spray over us 





Out of Doors. 


as our little boat forced its way merrily 
through the water. To the eastward the 
view was bounded only by the horizon line; 
to the south arose the green hills of the 
Highlands, the wooded ravines forming a 
deep-toned setting for the gayer tints of the 
flag-protected village on the shores of the 
bay. 

The trip through the bay was quite excit- 
ing. Our launch was a pigmy in the ex- 
panse of salt water, and before we arrived 
off the Battery we had two or three narrow 
escapes from tugs and floats. We concluded 
to run up the river as far as Fort Lee, where 
we tied up, and had supper. 

Our little craft didn’t excite much atten- 
tion, but nevertheless we decided to cross 
the river and spend the night at one of the 
boathouses on the New York side. For- 
tunately we found a hospitable crowd at one 
of them, and were tendered the *¢ freedom ”’ 
of the house and its belongings. We sat up 
late that night, and in return for the hos- 
pitalities tendered us we emptied one of our 
provender lockers. As a result we made 
several good friends, and letters of introduc- 
tion to members of the boat clubs at Yonkers 
and Poughkeepsie followed. 

Our night was not without its adventures 
however. River tramps supposing the 
launch to be unguarded, attempted to make 
away with some of the fittings, but were 
dispersed without bloodshed. What proved 
to be somewhat of a hair raiser, however, 
was the attempted suicide of an old man, 
who threw himself off the floating dock in 
the gray of the morning. I shall not forget 
his appearance when he was pulled out, and 
I have reason to believe that he will remem- 
ber the occasion all his life. We fed him, 
and made up a small purse for him, and 
Wilson talked to him in a manner ( Wilson 
has a Sunday-school class at home, but is a 
good fellow just the same) that I think made 
a deep impression. 

Yonkers, Tarrytown and Poughkeepsie 
were among the places visited the next day, 
and our trip extended as far as Hudson, 
where we spent two days, regaling ourselves 
at a hotel. 

When we started home, pleasant though 
tne trip had been, we were all willing to see 
the launch shaping her course down the 
river. We didn’t stop long anywhere till 
we got to Trenton, where the sister of our 
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friend’s wife prevailed upon us to stop over 
one night. And it seems to me as I look 
back on it, that of all the evenings we spent 
on our cruise, that was the pleasantest. 
Male companions have their attractions, but 
now and then the best of them fail to fill the 
yearning for society that one feels. 

I make my trips to Trenton now by rail. 
We shall probably take another cruise soon, 
but there will be only two in the crew this 


time, and the cruise will not be in a launch. 
C. R. Wisur. 


RP Me 
A Camp Adventure in Pike Country. 


T was a kind of altruistic little commun- 
I ity which we formed last summer on the 
shore of the big Lake John, under the 
high beech and pine trees of Pike county, 
Pennsylvania. We pitched our tent near 
the water, and in the evening the red light 
of our great camp-fire spread its ruddy glow 
over the waters of the lake in rivalry to the 
silvery shine of the August moon. Our 
nearest neighbor was old Tom, a deaf bach- 
elor of advanced age, who lived the life of a 
hermit but always heartily welcomed visitors, 
who were frequent, because his well fur- 
nished such excellent drinking water. His 
old face used to smile all over, especially if 
a young lady was among the callers. 
Quickly he would run for his pad and pen- 
cil, and cry ‘*Scribble!’’ so as to start a 
conversation and prolong the call. Then, 
after filling the bucket from the cool depths 
of the well, he would branch out in a long 
tirade, if encouraged by questions from his 
callers. Juliet was old Tom’s favorite as 
she was the darling of us all. We never 
allowed her to work, as household duties 
were considered too rough for her, and sport 
too exciting. She did not even participate 
in the swimming lessons which the boys gave 
with so much zeal to the other girls. The 
water seemed too cold for her. We all took 
care of her, but of course the poor girl had 
to stand a great deal of teasing about the 
good times she had, while the rest of us 
worked so ¢¢ awfully ’’ hard. 

But a day finally came which changed all 
this. One morning we were all very sleepy. 
A wonderful night had preceded that morn- 
ing—a night when we first saw the full 
August moon rise over the tree tops in all its 
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glory, and entranced by its beauty we had 
remained around the camp fire, singing and 
playing the guitar, until long past midnight. 
So, when the big trumpet resounded through 
the woods to call us to breakfast, we did not 
as usual come from the woods and boats, 
but only jumped out of our cots. As quickly 
as possible we assembled, but one was mis- 
sing—dear little Juliet. What a tumult 
there was in the camp. She who used to 
sleep when we were all out fishing and hunt- 
ing or chopping wood and building the fire. 
One fear alarmed us all; for Juliet, with all 
her timidity, had one quality which might 
bring her to great danger. She was a snake 
charmer. 

She would sing little childish songs in her 
small, sweet voice, and green snakes and 
garter snakes would crawl to her and she 
would catch them in her little hands, with- 
out any fear and tame them. She would 
carry them into her tent where, to the con- 
stant fright of those who had to house with 
her, she kept them in a pail. Now we 
were afraid that wandering into the brush she 
had encountered a rattlesnake, which would 
not be as docile as the others. We hunted 
through the woods, but al] in vain. Finally, 
Fred, overlooking the shore, missed <«* De- 
fiance,’’ our best canoe. In the next mo- 
ment Harry discovered it out in the middle of 
the lake. Until now no one had looked 
over the waters, the woods absorbing our 
whole attention. Then we heard a faint 
call, <* Hal-lo-a! Come!’’ Yes, that sound 
came from the boat, and then we could dis- 
tinguish a pink skirt which we knew to be 
Juliet’s morning gown. ‘¢ Columbia,’’ our 
next best boat was quickly lifted from the 
shore and Harry and Fred hurried out to the 
*¢ Defiance.”? We all felt relieved, but 
could not understand why she had under- 
taken that lonely morning trip nor why she 
had called. 

When Harry and Fred drew near, she 
exclaimed, «* Now will you say I’m lazy 
again? While you boys and girls were asleep 
I have been out here working hard to pro- 
vide dinner. I knew if I felt like it I could 
do better than you all? Look here! I’ve 
caught such a large fish that 1] can’t pull it 
into the boat. That’s why I called. It’s 
a hundred pounder at least.”’ 

Harry and Fred burst out laughing. «« An 
old root, of course,’’ Fred ventured. <* Let 
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it go; we won’t make fools of ourselves by 
wasting all our strength for a piece of 
wood.’* 

<<] won’t let it go. If you will not help 
me I will try once more alone. Look! it’s 
moving, and my boat is drifting,’’ she said, 
pointing to the line, which was drawn tight 
as a fiddle string. She pulled and pulled at 
the line, but the fish did not appear. More 
audacious because the boys were there, she 
made one last great effort, but she had not 
calculated on the tipsyness of the little canoe, 
which now upset, and Juliet took her first 
bath in the middle of the lake. Fred jumped 
from his boat and swam to her before she 
could go down. The fishing line she had 
kept between her fingers with the determina- 
tion of an experienced fisherman. Harry 
took hold of it, while Fred lifted Juliet into 
the boat. 

«« Hurry, Fred,’’ exclaimed Harry, a little 
impatiently. <¢'This line does feel suspi- 
cious.”’ 

When Fred had brought Juliet to safety, 
he helped Harry to pull in the line. To 
their great surprise and Juliet’s intense de- 
light an enormous snapping turtle appeared 
on the surface, and the boys had all they 
could do to land him. When they reached 
the shore and Juliet exhibited her trophy, 
how proud she was. Now it was der turn 
to tease, but we did not mind, we were so 
glad to get our baby back, and a big turtle 
besides. 

Then the question arose, what to do with 
the turtle? We proved unanimously inno- 
cent on this point, and an interviewing trip 
to all the surrounding farm-houses was be- 
gun, but the natives seemed to be just as 
ignorant of the art of turtle killing and cook- 
ing as we were. Finally we found an old 
farm wife who gave us a recipe and a long 
string of instructions. Fred undertook the 
réle of executioner, but Juliet insisted on 
preparing the soup all alone. 

It was the finest treat we had during our 
camp life, and we enjoyed it with the great- 
er zest because Juliet had for once turned the 
tables on us. 

Crara Ruce. 





Out of Doors. 


Amateur Photography for Ladies. 
MATEUR photography possesses an 


interest that ladies who are averse to 

stern out-door recreations may culti- 
vate with benefit and satisfaction. While 
other recreations may possess more of an° 
exercising nature, photography has pleasures 
far greater; inducements that golfing, tennis, 
and kindred sports fail to involve. The 
mere taking of some particular bit of land- 
scape is but the commencement of the pleas- 
ure concerned. There is the satisfaction of 
showing one’s friends the results of a com- 
bination of skill and chemical applications, 
as well as a satisfying feeling of being in 
touch with nature in her different moods. 
The selection of bits of quaint nooks and 
corners, old mills with moss-hung wheels 
and leaning roofs, winding ways of rural 
paths where busy bees vie with country 
babies in making nature beautiful and sweet 
—all these and more await the amateur pho- 
tographer. To secure certain views one 
must often climb hills, and arise at early 
morn to secure best advantages of light. 
That is better than medicine. That isa 
solace and rest for eyes that are aweary of 
city walls and busy crowds. ‘The process 
of taking pictures is easily learned, and no 
lady need hesitate on that score. Happily, 
«*the woods are full of them,’’ or in other 
words, one will meet at every turn some ad- 
vanced follower of the camera who will give 
the novice many practical words of advice 
about—‘* how to take pictures.”’ 


H. S. Ketter. 


BPN Ce 
Owed to Saint Catherine. 


Standing in Rome, beneath Saint Catherine’s 
shade, 

I muse on all the changes time has made. 

Here Catherine died—here she was made to feel 

The pangs of being broken on a wheel. 


Then I invoke for still another saint, 
Another Catherine whom I love to paint, 
Her namesake’s blessing, lest she also feel 
The pangs of being broken on a wheel! 
IRWIN BEAUMONT. 
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Mary French Field. 


interest in the efforts of the 

daughter of the late Eugene Ficld 
who is giving public readings and reci- 
tations from her gifted father’s works. 
Miss Field’s appearance in New York 
met with gratifying encouragement, and 
she will doubtless repeat this success 
elsewhere. She is particularly felicitous 
in her rendition of boy characters, for 
she imitates the tones and expressions 
of a mischievous or frightened urchin 
perfectly. Her recitation of the comic 
poem, ‘*Seein’ Things,’’ descriptive of 
what a naughty boy’s conscience con- 
jures up after he has gone to bed, is 
her best bit of work. The well known 
*Casey’s Table d’ Hote’ is also given 
in admirable style. Miss Field is blue- 
eyed, brown-haired, and tall, typical of 
the Western country from which she 
comes and which she loves. Appear- 
ing in a black dress, as she does, a little 
wave of sympathy always sweeps over 
the audience, and when she recites such 
pieces as ** Father’s Way,”’ and ‘¢ Lit- 
tle Boy Blue,’’ there is scarcely a dry 
eye in the house, both for the tender 
pathos of the poems, and for the brave 
daughter of their dead author. It is 
Miss Field’s intention to make a tour 
as a lyceum performer, appearing also at 
private entertainments. 


Hy ieee one will take an admiring 


ILLIAM Dean Howells is 
\ \ undoubtedly one of the most 
widely known and prolific of 
living American novelists, although he 
does not confine his literary work to 
fiction. His comments on current 
events and his critical essays are a dis- 
tinct branch of his work, and are al- 
most as popular as his fiction. Mr. 
Howells is an ardent realist: his novels 
are supposed to depict life and people as 
they actually are. Perhaps this is the 
reason why some of them are so tame and 
spiritiess. One quality of Mr. How- 
ells’ later writings which is particularly 
noticeable, is his—we do not wish to 
call it egotism—his habit of discussing 
himself and his personal likes and dis- 
likes. It is *¢ My Literary Passions,”’ 
‘6 My Favorite Novelist,”” ** My” this 
and ‘¢ My’’ that, until the reader be- 
comes aweary. Still, Mr. Howells is 
an undeniably clever man, for he has 
had a considerable number of books 
published, he has many admirers, and a 
reputation and a position as one of 
America’s foremost literary men. Mr. 
Howells was born in Ohio, and in his 
early years was employed on a small 
country newspaper. At the age of 
twenty-four he was appointed United 
States Consul to Venice, and served in 
that capacity from 1861 to 1865. Re- 
turning to America, the following year 
he became assistant editor of the At/an- 
tic Monthly, and six years later its edi- 
tor. He kept this position for nine 
years, resigning to leave Boston for New 
York, where he joined Harpers Month- 
ly. His home has been in this city 
ever since. 


a * x 

OTHING more surely indi- 
N cates the progress of women 
than their appearance in pur- 

suits heretofore considered as exclusively 
belonging to man, and their active com- 
petition and often superiority over the 
other sex when they meet on common 
ground. The number of women study- 
ing and practicing law is greater in the 
United States than in any other coun- 
try, and it is not a very uncommon 
sight now-a-days when ‘‘ counsel for 
defence ’’ is called to see a graceful 
black robed and capped feminine figure 


come forward. A large number of 
women’s classes in law will be gradu- 
ated during this month, and the list of 
female barristers is increasing steadily. 
One of the most prominent women 
lawyers in this country is Mrs. Clara 
Foltz, of California, the first woman 
of her state to enter this profession, 
and now practicing in New York. 
Mrs. Foltz has made a specialty of 
mining laws and civil cases and has 
been particularly successful. She is also 
an excellent criminal pleader. Mrs. 
Foltz goes in for politics, too, and is a 
silver Bryanite. During the recent 
campaign she made several brilliant and 
effective addresses for her party. In 
appearance Mrs. Foltz is decidedly 
attractive, with a rather piquant face 
and blonde hair, resembling Ellen Terry. 


* 
* * 


, | \HE Honorable Theodore Roose- 
velt, recently appointed by 
President McKinley as Assist- 

ant Secretary of the Navy, has been 

prominently before the public for a long 
time. For the past two years he has 
been one of the four Commissioners of 

Police of New York City, and has 

won reputation for his courageous 

efforts—by some thought to be ill- 

timed and ill-directed—to bring about 





W. D. Howells. 
Photograph by Alman. 
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much-needed reforms in the Police 
Department. For several years prior 
to his appointment as Police Com- 
missioner, he was a member of the 
Board of Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington. Although scarcely forty 
years of age, Mr. Roosevelt is 
known as a man of strong mental 
acumen, broad in his opinions, and 
having the courage of his convic- 
tions. He is a man of large 
wealth and pronounced literary 
taste, being the author of several 
works, relating mainly to history 
and biography. His book, 
*‘Ranch Life and the Hunting 
Trail,’’ published in 1888, added 
to his fame as a writer. He con- 
tributes occasionally to the princi- 
pal magazines of the day, writing 
mauuly of life on the ranch, where 
he spent several years in active 
work, 


* 
* * 


EV. Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
R pastor of the famous Plym- 

outh Church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has recently stirred up both 
his conferees and the laity with his 
views on certain miracles and his 
decided breaking away from the 
orthodox opinion on future punish- 
ment. Dr. Abbott plainly states 
his unbelief in the literal character 
of the miracle of Jonah and the 
whale, claiming it to be but a 
figure of speech. In answer to 


the question, ‘* What is your idea of 


hell,’’ recently propounded to him at 
Plymouth Church, he gave this opin- 
ion— ‘* My conception of hell is this: 





Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
Copyright, 1897, by Hollinger & Rockey. 





Theodore Roosevelt. 
Photo. copyright, 1897, by Rockwood. 


First, the sin that carries with it terri- 
ble punishment in this life and the life 
to come. ‘The punishment is redemp- 
tive, the end of it being the reforma- 
tion of the offender, and if neither by 
punishment in this life nor by punish- 
ment in the life to come the offender 
be redeemed and brought back to God, 
then the end of that one is death— 
that is, extinction of being.”’ 

The more liberal thinkers among the 
expounders of the Gospel are inclined 
to take the same broad ground of belief. 
Dr. Abbott is one of the most learned 
men in the pulpit to-day, and a most 
worthy successor td Henry Ward 
Beecher, whose pulpit he occupies. He 
is an earnest, fluent speaker, a grand 
scholar, and a successful preacher cf 
the Christian religion. 


* 
*% * 


HE Reverend Robert Collyer, 
who is widely known not only 
in this country but also abroad 

as a thinker and forceful, magnetic 
speaker, is a fine type of the self-made 
man. Born in Keighly, Yorkshire, 
England, December 8, 1823, he at- 
tended school for a few years, but left 
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at the age of eight to work in a 
factory. 

At fourteen he was apprenticed to 
a blacksmith, and while following 
this trade was a regular attendant 
at night school. In 1849 he ve 
came a local Methodist preact 
and a year later came to America, 
settling in Shoemakertown, Pa. 
Here he worked as a hammer- 
maker, preaching on Sundays. 
Gradually his views changed to- 
ward Unitarianism, until they be 
came so pronounced that he was 
arraigned before the conference for 
heresy, and his license to preach 
was revoked. He still spoke in 
public, however. In 1859 he 
joined the Unitarian church and 
went to Chicago to undertake mis- 
sionary work. A year later he 
organized the Unity Church, which 
began with seven members, but 
owing to his zealous management 
and earnest preaching, his congre- 
gation rapidly increased. _ For nine- 
teen years he remained in Chicago 
at the head of the Unity Church, 
and all this time his reputation as 
a preacher was becoming wide- 
spread. In September 1879, he 
left Chicago and came to New 
York to the Church of the Mes- 
siah, of which he is still joint pas- 
tor with Minot J. Savage. 

Dr. Collyer has been to England 
five times since 1865 and has 
traveled extensively on the conti- 
nent. His published works in- 
clude ‘‘ Nature and Life’’ (sermens), 
‘¢The Life That Now Is”’ (sermons), 
‘“¢The Simple Truth,’’ ‘Lectures to 
Young Men and Women,””’ etc. 





Rev. Robt. Collyer, D.D. 
Photograph by Falk. 
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EN. Horace Porter is an 
€ individual who is very 
J much in the public eye 
ust now. It is through his 
efforts that the magnificent 
tribute to our greatest general 
as been erected, and all the 
plans carried through to com- 
pletion. General Porter was 
Grant’s chief of staff, and his 
secretary, and his later achieve- 
ments justify the confidence 
reposed in him by Grant. His 
recent appointment as ambas- 
sador to France has met with 
general approval, and he will 
unquestionably be a worthy rep- 
resentative of the United States 
in his new field of work. Gen- 
eral Porter has for years been a 
director of the Pullman Com- 
pany, and his wealth is estim- 
ated in the millions. He is 
sixty years of age, but in ap- 
pearance is much less. As an 
after-dinner speaker he has few 
equals in this country, and 
literary work that he is now engaged in 
will give him a reputation in a new 
direction. General Porter is peculiarly 
fitted for his post. He is a fine French 
scholar and speaks the language like a 
Parisian. He has lived in France and 
has made a critical study of French art, 
literature and history. To quote his 
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May, 1897. 





Mrs. Clara Faltz. 
Photo. by Falk. 


own words, he ‘‘is glad to be appointed 
to France, because he is so American 


and. democratic in spirit and 
in thought that he would be 
unhappy and out of place 
under any form of govern- 
ment save that of a Repub- 
lic,” 
# 
* # 


ORNELIUS N. Bliss, 

C President McKinley’s 
new Secretary of the 
Treasury, is a man admirably 
calculated for this responsible 
position. | Conservative in 
ideas, sound in judgment, 
and cautious in all his deal- 
ings, he is a striking exam- 
ple of the progressive Amer- 
ican business man. Mr. 
Bliss has long been Treas- 
urer of the National Repub- 
lican Committee, and his 
work in connection with the 
organization has been efficient 
and careful. He is at the 
head of the importing house 
of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., one 
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of the largest of its kind in this 
country, doing a business of 
nearly three million dollars a 
month. Mr. Bliss is unpre- 
tentious in his tastes, and lives 
modestly, though his income is 
reported at over half a million 
dollars annually. Mr. Bliss is 
always in demand as'a cam~ 
paign speaker. He is one of 
the few business men of the 
country who possesses high ora- 
toric talent and fluent speech. 
In his platform work he makes 
the deepest financial problem 
fascinating and the knottiest 
commercial question attractive. 

He is a philanthropist by na- 
ture and every year sees his 
name at the head of the list of 
benefactors of the metropolis 
who seek to ameliorate the 
condition of their fellow men. 
His charitable work, however, 
is not done for the sake of pub- 
lic approval, but because of a 
naturally kind heart and gener- 


ous disposition, and his example could 
be worthily followed by many others. 


~~ 





Gen. Horace Porter. 
Photo. by Pach, 











Nores of Recent Books. 


Tue Seven Seas, by Rudyard Kipling. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. ) 


R. KIPLING’S latest volume of poetry 
has done for him what his previous 
verse failed to do: it has established his 

claim to be seriously considered in the light of 
a poet. While losing nothing of the virility 
and dash that characterized his early ‘‘ Barrack 
Room Ballads,’ the author has in the present 
volume struck a deeper and stronger note; one 
that will linger long in the heart of the reader. 
He has come nearer to voicing the song of the 
‘¢ deep-sea cables’’ of human nature. More- 
over, ‘¢ The Seven Seas’’ proves that he is a 
‘¢ growing’” man, one who realizes that, like 
Hercules, he must perform his labors in order 
to gain immortality. It is, indeed, encourag- 
ing, in these days of venality and remunerative 
prolificness on tap, to lay hold again of our 
faith in the existence of the artist to whom art 
is above and beyond all else. I sincerely hope 
that Mr. Kipling never counts the number of 
words in a poem or story with one eye on his 
bank-book. 

Apropos of counting, it may be doubted 
whether he does not occasionally forget to in- 
dulge his mathematical tendency by counting 
and measuring the feet in his lines. Some of 
them are sadly in need of it, and while by no 
means longing for the monotonous perfection 
of Pope, still a little sand-paper, judiciously 
applied, would at times hardly be amiss. Thus 
in «¢ A Song of the English,”’ speak England’s 
dead, the pioneers of her glory: 


We were dreamers, dreaming greatly, in the man-stifled 
town; 

We yearned beyond the sky-line where the strange 
roads go down, 

Came the whisper, came the Vision, came the Power 
with the Need, 

Till the Soul that is not man’s soul was lent us to lead. 


Now, the feet of the dead, when they move 
at all, are popularly supposed to move smooth- 
ly, to glide along unhaltingly, but in the pre- 
vious lines they are entirely too busy changing 
from iambic to trochaic, and back again to fur- 
nish music wherever they go, like the young 
lady of Banbury Cross. 

However, deliver us from the maker of 
quibbles, which are of so alarmingly easy 
manufacture, for, after all, in English verse the 
ear, not the classic eye, is the judge of last ap- 
peal, and as a whole the surge and the dash of 
«The Seven Seas’’ has a certain rough melody 
of its own. Sometimes, even, we seem to 
hearken to the sweet, rippling music of Tenny- 
son or Swinburne, as in ‘*’ The Flowers.”’ 


Buy my English posies— 
Kent and Surrey may, 
Violets of the Undercliff 
Wet with Channel spray; 
Cowslips from a Devon combe 
Midland furze afire— 
Buy my English posies, 
And I'll sell your heart’s desire. 


Robin down the logging-road whistles, ‘Come to 
me, 

Spring has found the maple-grove, the sap is running 
free; 

All the winds o’ Canada call the ploughing-rain, 

Take the flower, and turn the hour, and kiss your 
love again. 


These verses, surely, are sweet and musical 
enough to satisfy even the inmates of a young 
ladies’ boarding-school. But whether they 
would find in ‘¢ The Seven Seas ’’ a satiety of 
that sweet mixture of moonlight and kisses, 
popularly supposed to constitute poesie, may 
well be doubted. There is very little moon- 
light in Kipling’s verse, and even when it does 
steal through an unguarded chink, it generally 
manages to get well mixed with bilge-water. 
However, in some mysterious way, the singer 
contrives to extract harmonies from the swish 
of even this universally despised liquid, leaving 
for others to point out to us the beauties of the 
nightingale’s song, for which, however, we 
need no interpreter. It is, perhaps, in such 
songs as ‘¢ An American,”’ ‘¢ The ’Eathen,”’ 
and ‘¢ The Song of the Banjo,’’ that we get 
the clearest idea of Kipling’s peculiar power, 
that marks him unique from all others. 
Whether in ‘«¢ An American ”’ he has not been 
content to paint an incomplete picture, and that 
not the most attractive part, is a question: about 
which we may have our private opinion. The 
poem, however, is decidedly clever. Thus 
does he sing of the banjo, the outcome of the 
maligned American genius: 


You couldn’t pack a broadwood half a mile, 
You mustn’t leave a fiddle in the damp, 
You couldn’t raft an organ up the Nile, 
And play it in an equatorial swamp, 
I travel with the cooking-pots and pails, 
I’m sandwiched *tween the coffee and the pork, 
And when the dusty column checks and tails, 
You should hear me spur the rearguard to a walk! 
With my ‘‘Pi/ly-willy-winky-winky-popp!”” 
(O it’s any tune that comes into my head!) 
So I keep ’em moving forward till they drop; 
So I play ’em up to water and to bed. 


> 


The name ‘Seven Seas’’ is doubtless meant 
to be symbolic of England’s power, although 
Seventeen, or even Seventy-Seven Seas would 
have been more accurate. Some of these seas are 
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deep, and the pearls in them are not to be dis- 
covered at the first effort; but do not be dis- 
couraged, a second reading will always repay. 
Through all of the songs rings a note of patriot- 
ism and pride in England’s glory, that makes 
us better Americans for the hearing. It would 
be interesting to pick one out of the collec- 
tion and say, ‘* This is the best.’’ But which 
shall it be—** The Miracles,’’ «« McAndrew’s 
Hymn,” ‘*The Three-Decker,’’ or ‘The 
Last Rhyme of True Thomas?’’ They are 
all good, not an addled one among them, 
and they leave with the reader a strength and 
determination to fight life’s battle fairly and 
squarely, and a new love and charity for the 
<‘non-commissioned man,’’ who is, after all, 
the back-bone of the army. 

Thus does Kipling betray the secret of his 
inspiration in the prefatory poem of the new 
‘« Barrack Room Ballads,’’ which fill the last 
seventy pages of the book: 


When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea; 

An’ what he thought ’e might require, 
°E went an’ took—the same as me! - 


The market-girls an’ fishermen, 
The shepherds an’ the sailors, too, 

They ’eard old songs turn up again, 
But kep’ it quiet-—same as you! 


They knew ’e stole; *e knew they knowed. 
They didn’t tell, nor make a fuss, 

But winked at "Omer down the road, 
An’ ’e winked back—the same as us! 


Sotpier Stories, by Rudyard Kipling. 
(Macmillan Company New York.) 
Under the title ‘* Soldier Stories’’ are gath- 

ered together seven of Kipling s Indian tales, 

all of which have appeared before in other col- 
lections. The best known of these are ‘¢ The 

Drums of the Fore and Aft,’’ ‘¢ The Courting 

of Dinah Shadd,’’ ‘«* The Man Who Was,” 

and the ‘¢Incarnation of Kaishua Mulvany.”’ 

The other three are not in Mr. Kipling’s best 

style, and might well have given place to others 

of greater merit. 


SHort Stories For SHorT Peopte, by Alicia 
Aspinwall; illustrations by Marie L. Dan- 
forth, (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. ) 


A collection of new and comparatively modern fairy 
tales, entertainingly written and cleverly pictured. 


Tue Dwarr’s Tatton AND OTHER Fairy 
Tates, by Zoe Dana Underhill. (Har- 
per & Bros., New York.) 


A book of quaint little stories, attractively presented, 
for youthful readers, 
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Berry or Wye, by Amy E. Blanchard. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ) 


A pretty, well-illustrated story for girls. 


Lanp o” tHE Leat, by David Lyall. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. ) 


A number of Scotch stories full of human nature, 
dialect and Christian charity. The author knows well 
the simple, honest people of whom he writes and his 
touch is most sympathetic. 


Lenten Lyrics, by Franklyn W. Lee. 
(Rush City Post Press, Rush City, 
Minn. ) 


A group of charming verses appropriate to the season 
and displaying a delicate fancy and true poetic feeling. 


TuroucH Ecyrr ro Patesting, by Lee S. 
Smith. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York. ) 


A series of entertaining sketches of travel, illustrated 
with reproductions of photographs taken by the author. 


Ar tHe Gate or THE Fotp, by J. S. 
Fletcher. (Macmillan Co., New York. ) 


A story of English village life, told with refreshing 
strength and simplicity. 


AsraHaM LINCOLN, 
Whitney Allen. 
New York.) 


A revised edition of the epic poem which won the 
Herald prize and considerable praise. 


a poem by Lyman 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


On THE Broaps, by Anna Bowman Dowd, 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell. (Macmil- 
lan Co., New York.) 


A remarkably handsome and entertaining book, be- 
ing an account of a summer’s yachting tour in the 
picturesque lowlands of England. A pretty romance is 
interwoven with the adventures of the party. The 
story is gracefully told, the descriptive writing intelli- 
gent, and the illustrations are beautiful. 


A Boox or EncuisH Battaps, illustrated 
by George Wharton Edwards. (Mac 
millan Co., New York. ) 


The lover of the quaint and picturesque in literature 
will find great enjoyment in this volume for it contains 
such familiar ballads as ‘* Chevy Chase,”’ the ‘* Nut 
Brown Maid,’’ ‘‘ Flodden Field,’’ ‘* Barbara Allen’s 
Cruelty,’’ and a number of others, in modern type, but 
old-style spelling. | The decorative drawings and cover 
are delightfully artistic and appropriate, illustrating the 
spirit of time and song with graphic skill. 


Tue Poetic Works or Rosert Browninc, 
a new edition in two volumes. (Macmil- 


lan Co., New York. ) 


An excellent edition, with fine portrait of the 
author. Typography and binding are pleasing, and of 
course the Browning devotee will gloat over this most 
worthy presentation of the poet’s works. 





The Missing Word Contest. 





According to the promise made in our 
advertisement offering prizes to those who 
would correctly supply the missing word in 
the sentence, ** With what surprising 
must he have managed the minds of men,”’ 
we herewith give rrsults. The advertise- 
ment, in the various publications in which it 
was placed, brought in 784 replies, or a 
total of $196, making one-tenth of that 
sum, or $19.60, to divide equally among 
successful contestants, who are as follows: 
Mrs. Frieda Listernman, Newport, Ky. 
Miss Selina Barnard, Birmingham, Ala. 
Miss S. M. Phillips, Bangor, Me. 
Miss L. Houk, Chicago, IIl. 
Mrs. B. F. Meeder, Burlington, Kans. 
Mrs. E. N. Connal, Burlington, Kans. 
Miss Minnie Castillo, Cambridgeport, 
Mass. 





Miss Harriet C. Hill, Cambridge, Mass. - 


We have sent our check for $2.90 to 
each of these people. 

Undoubtedly the number of replies 
received would have been much larger had 
not the postoffice authorities, in taking the 
question of the contests coming under the 
prohibitions of the lottery laws, delayed 
the placing of a large amount of advertising 
which would otherwise have been done. 

The sentence complete is as follows: 
«sWith what surprising appress must he 
have managed the minds of men.’’ It is 
from ‘* Rollin’s Ancient History,’’ and 
refers to Hannibal. 

We trust all the contestants are pleased 
with THe Prrerson Macazine and that 
we may continue to number them among 
our regular readers. 


Susscrisers changing their address should 
notify the publishers at least two weeks be- 
fore the date of issue of the magazine, as 
otherwise the change cannot be made until 
the following month. Both the old and the 
new address should be given, in ordering a 
change. 


The Peterson Magazine for June 
Will 


contain a number of interesting 


features, chief among which will be an 
article entitled «* A Billion Dollar Colony,”’ 
which will describe a group of magnificent 
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residences and their owners, capital repre- 
sented amounting to a billion dollars. This 
colony is in our own country, and nowhere 
else in the world can there be found a like 
gathering. An interesting description of the 
houses and their owners will be given, illus- 
trated with handsome pictures of the 
dwellings. 


Anoruer article for the June Peterson is 
on the homes and haunts of famous authors. 
Handsome and picturesque illustrations will 
accompany this article, which will be treated 
in sympathetic style, and will have a roman- 
tic as well as a historic interest. 


Tue Outing Department of THe Pererson, 
which was first introduced in the April 
number has touched a popular chord, and 
will be continued throughout the warm 
months. . All the world indulges in some 
sort of sport—either cycling, yachting, fish- 
ing, hunting, or one of the numerous diver- 
sions with which man may delight himself 
during the summer. Stories of adventure 
relating to out door exercise will be pub- 
lished in this department, and contributions 
are invited. Articles should not be more 
than a thouaand words, the shorter the bet- 
ter, and no certificate as to the truth of the 
narrative will be required. The only re- 
quisite is that the story be bright and clever, 


Change of Address. 


We again desire to call attention to our 
change of address. The offices of THE 
PETERSON are now situated in the Lexington 
Building, 141 East 25th St., where all com- 
munications should be addressed. 


Ill Tempered Babies. 


are not desirable in any home. Insufficient 
nourishment produces ill temper. Guard 
against fretful children by feeding nutritious 
and digestible food. 'The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the most successful 
of all infant foods. 


Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, 
Créme Simon, marvelous for softening, 
whitening, and perfuming the complexion; 
the most efficacious for light affections of the 
skin and for all irritations, chaps, redness, 


etc. Park, Tilford & Co., New York. 

















Lost. 


My love escaped me down the wind, 
She fled with mocking laughter, 
Cupid and I were left behind, 
And as the little god is blind, 
We could not follow after, 
But we sent many an angry shaft 
In vain to wound her; still she laughed. 


I hear her murmur in the brooks, 
And in the pines her sighing, 

The red rose keeps her blushing looks, 

With her white neck in April nooks 
Anemones are vying. 

Soft clouds at midday shape her face, 

And every willow wears her grace. 


I see her blue veil on the wood 
In sultry noontides quiver; 
And at a sunset I have stood 
To watch her mantle, red as blood, 
Drop on the quiet river. 
Her firefly gems at night in June 
Flash out beneath the rising moon. 


And is it nature that I love, 

Or is it her fair creature? 
I do not know; I ever rove 
O’er hill and meadow, field and grove, 

My passion I would teach her; 
I’d make her con its joys and pain, 
If I could find my love again. 

E. G. Crane. 
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